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General Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Eleventh 
Month 16, 1901. 


Arrangements have been made for special cars on the 
Camden and Moorestown Trolley Line, which passes 
the Meeting-house. These cars will leave the Camden 
Terminal of the Penna. R. R., at 9 a.m. The regular 
carsrun every twenty minutes; fare ten cents. 

Trains on the railroad leave Market Street Ferry, 
Phila., for East Moorestown, at 8.12, and 10 a.m; re- 
turning, leave East Moorestown at 4 03, 4.47, and 5.19 
p.m. Excursion tickets forty-four cents, good for two 
days. 

A cordial invitation to remain over nightis extended to 
visitors. In order that the local committee may make 
suitable arrangements for the entertainment of such 
Friends, it is requested those who can remain will send 
their names to Emily Atkinson, 305 West Main Street, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


PROGRAM. ° 
. Morning Session, 10.30 to 12. 

*“ Does Modern Literature Indicate a Growth toward 
Quakerism?”’’ Assigned to Edward Farquhar, of 
Washington Association. 

To open Discussion : 

Rachel B. Satterthwaite, of Third Haven, Md., Asso. 
Franklin S. Zelley, of Mansfield, N. J., Association. 
Afternoon Session, 2 to 4. 


“ How shall the Friendly Thought be Best Presented to 


Meet an Age of Increasing Faith in Spirituality?” 

Assigned to Benjamin Smith, of Plymouth, Pa., Asso. 
To open Discussion : 

Walter M. Bond, of Hopewell, Va., Association. 

Quakertown Association. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 


SUSANNA M. GARRETT, Sec’y. 





Instruction in Industrial Art, 


The following courses are offered to those who may 
wish to join the afternoon classes : 


1. Modeling and Sculpture. 
2. Modeling and Wood carving. 
3. Wood-work. 


The above courses will be modified to suit the needs 
of students preparing to teach. 
FRANCIS C. PYLE, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
Friends’ Centra! School. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—ané 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 
736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





REMOVED. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET 








Law, Sctgence, 
— | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





WANTED. 
ANTED.—BY A REFINED, INTELLIGENT 
woman, a position as companion to invalid, to 
read to her, travel with her, or to be otherwise generally 
useful. Addreess D. G. E., Box 133, Kennett Square,Pa. 








ANTED.—BY A REFINED WOMAN, A 

position as companion to a lady or family going 

south forthe winter. Compensation desired. Address 
No. 221, this Office. 





WANTED.—BY A BUSINESS WOMAN, A | 


light, pleasant room, in quiet family ; light house- 
keeping. Terms must be moderate. Between 12th and 
1gth, Spruceand Green streets preferred. Address No. 
220, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY LADY OF REFINEMENT 

position with Friends’ family as companion to 

lady or children. Will assist with sewing and light 

duties. Good reference. Address Lock Box 1:52, 
Alexandria, Va 





ANTED.—AN ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 

woman from 30 to 40 years of age, as housekeeper. 

A Friend preferred, and one who understands the needs 

of a large family. Address No. 219, this Office. 

ANTED —YOUNG MAN DESIRES SITUA- 

tion in electrical line. Has had five years ex- 

perience in electrical construction and instaliation. Can 
procure good reference. Apply No. 216, this Office. 




















ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.soaday. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
Ws Wap Washington, D.<. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 





FoR SALE.— 
A NICE BUCKS 
COUNTY FARM 
of 113 acres adjoining the George School at Newtown. 


Situation beautiful. For particulars address 


T. W. STAPLER, 
Newtown, Pa. 


OR SALE.— 
We have till November 15 to sei] a gentleman’s 
country residence, 12 miles from city, including 33 acres 
of land and improvments consisting of a twenty-three 
room stone house, highly modern; all necessary out- 
buildings ; beautifully shaded, and an abundance of fruit. 
This property is within twenty-five minutes of Broad 
Street Station, and in the placing of a loan recently was 
valued by the Trust Co. interested at $54,000; can be 
bought at present for one-half this amount. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 


OR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hil]. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 








Flagg. 
The Song of the 
Twentieth Century. 
Porm. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Inspired by words of 
President Benjamin Harrison. Has been highly com- 


mended as a beautiful and attractive lyric, and should be 
sent widely by every Friend of Peace and Good Will. 
Stereotypea, and will be supplied in any quantity. For 
single copy send 2-cent stamp. 100 copies 30 cents. 
$2.50 per thousand. 


Howarp M. Jenxins, Publisher, 140 N. rsth St., Phila. 








Buck Hill Falls Notes. 





Cotrace No. 7. 
Watson K. Phillips, Architect. 


Cottacg No. 7 is now being built, and is to be called 
** Kenjockety,”’ an Indian name translated ‘‘Away from 
the Multitude.” It is rather larger and consequently 
more expensive than any cottage so far begun in the 
Settlement, being 44 feet long and deep in proportion. 
The porch, 44 x 10 feet, is a feature, with rustic posts 
and railing. The building isto be covered with cedar 
shingles, stained brown and green. The living-room is 
19 x 22 feet, with a great bouider fire-place and a rustic 
birch-wood stairway leading to the second floor. There 
are five bed-rooms in ali, with a commodious kitchen, a 
good-sized bath-room,a linen-closet and a trunk-room. 

From the second story there is a balcony which, as the 
house is placed, will have a front view over the mountain 
tops to and through the Water Gap, some seventeen miles 
away. 

The house is being built by day’s work, and will cost 
complete from $1,800.00 to $2,000.00. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address 


CuHar_es F. Jenxins, Sec’y and Treas., 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business, 
address, Ropert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


Special Meeting of Stockholders. 


Nortics is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Company will be held 
Twelfth month 17, 1901, at 2 0’clock p. m., at the north- 
west corner of Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia, to vote upon a proposed increase of the capital 
stock of the company from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Cuarzes F. Jenkins, Secretary. 





Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 


Streets, on Second-day evening, Eleventh 
month 11, at eight o'clock. 
PROGRAM. 


Discussion—‘‘ Is Birthright Membership in the 
Society of Friends detrimental to its spiritual 
growth?’’ 

J. Eugene Baker. Alice Hall Paxson. 
Mary H. Whitson. J. Paul J. Williams. 


All persons interested ase cordially invited. 
Emma FELL Paxson, Secretary. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 





tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-lLouse,at 15th and Race Streets. each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
| addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “ 





Clubs” we will | 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
| 
} 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Sumscriprions MAY BaGcin at any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST | 
BE GiveN. Ws DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced | 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement insersed for less than twenty cents. | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, address 


nae a CHAPPAQUA a 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. re wee 


| Abington Friends’ School, 


709 | For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 
709 | Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 





— 
OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, | 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
*,* Tavernone No. 1-33-55. 


New CENTURY Peceeue » ZV. 
PorETRY: OPEN THE Door, . . . 














SERMON BY JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE, . 709 Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
F LEs | sourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
RIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS, Igo! : | gess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
Ruth and Esther : : 711 | attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
is ; aes ; . | ver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
The Childhood of Moses,... . 712 GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. a o 
: IN "12 Or, enkintown, Pa. 
ta INWARD Law, oe ee ee CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontt, Pa. 
DITORIAL :  _ — —_—_—_—— 
ee 74° SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Notes I ’ 
paced gs, DEATHS, Joe | (Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 
GES, 715 | 
745 | New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONGRESS, 715 | tation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
tadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 716 > aheetieen atin 
News OF FRIENDS, af ck 717 | ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, . 717 | Swarthmore, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT : a . ; 
School and College. By Pres. Birdsall, . 718 Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
Notes, 719 | PHILADELPHIA. 
CONFERENCES, AssociaTsons, Ertc., 720 Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philade om pve 
furnishes a freee, , guarded education, a peed 
LirerRary NOorsEs, 721 | pares for “a aoain tne. 
| A a 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 721 | come W. SPEAKMAN, pou 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, . 721 | Circulars on application. 
AN INVITATION, vent George School, 
Portry: The Humming Bird ; Clouding | NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
or Brightening, . be 721 Under in gue ef Syeda hia Yearly 
. eeting riends. 
AN ALABAMA NEGRO ScHooL, - + 6 733 | Comes of condy extended and cheveagh, prepest 
A Srory or GETTYSBURG, s 722 | students either for business or for College. 
MISCELLANY: Will Justice and Mener _— ee a 
**Work’’? Value of the Apple; Gun and George School, Penna. 
Pistol Items ; Self-Sacrificing Charity, . 723 
’ 2 ’ 
CURRENT EVENTs, = 723 Friends Academy, 
y | LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
News Norsgs, 724 
N A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
OTICES, 724 | under the care of Frends. Thorough instruction to fit 





| for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. -¥. 


2; POUNDS OF 


Ingrams’ Blended Tea 
For $1.00 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
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New Archdale s«. James Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open all the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrrat Aveg., Ocean Crrtv, N. j. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren acu tus reas 
Ocean Env or Tennussex Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 


and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
CREE H. M. HUMPTON. 
The Pennhurst, wus. 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


. CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes gon- 
stantiy on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosePH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


‘“* Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘*The How and The Why’"’ is its 
title. 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 

XLV. 
GEORGE Fox based his whole message on this prac- 
tical truth, that there ts no substitute in religion for | 
purity of heart. Rurus M. Jongs. 













From ‘‘ Sources of Quakerism’ in ‘‘A Dynamic Faith.”’ | 





OPEN THE DOOR. 


OPEN the door, let in the sun ; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the rain-drops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door. 















Open the door of the soul ; let in 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin ; 
They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the 
vine— 
Open the door ! 

















Open the door of the heart ; let in 
Sympathy sweet for strangerand kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 

Open the door ! 












—British Weekly. 








SERMON BY JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


At the meeting at Fourth and Green Streets, Philadelphia, First- 
day evening, Tenth month 27, John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, | 
England, was present and spoke. Ihe report following is from notes | 
taken by George B. Cock. It has not been revised by the speaker. 


“THE grave cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot 
hope for thy truth.” (Isaiah, xxxviii., 18.) 
I remember once, on a brilliant morning in May, 
turning aside at the direction of my guide from the 
barren valley of the Tombs of the Kings, running up 
from the Nile at Luxor into the boundary of the | 
desert. It was such a day as I suppose one could 
rarely find outside of Italy—a brilliant deep blue sky, 
sunshine that seemed to cut like a knife—so sharp | 
were the shadows, so clearly defined even distant | 
objects. As we turned aside from that brilliant | 
sunshine, from that deep blue of the skies which 
spread like a curtain over the desert, into a narrow | 
rock-hewn passage running into the cliff, we walked | 
for some time upon a carpet of dust which had taken | 
centuries to form,—as silent a carpet as ever decorated 
the floor of a rich man’s house; upon either side 
upon the walls were multitudes of carvings, gradually 
becoming less distinct, as they penetrated deep into 
the gloom of the rock-hewn passage. At last we | 
found ourselves in a small chamber, thick with dust ; 
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in the middle the magnesian wire revealed to us the 
sarcophagus of an old king who lived 1,200 years 
before Christ; and even as we looked, the light 
startled a creature in that rock-hewn chamber, and 
we felt the fluttering of a bat in our faces. Our feet 


| had disturbed the carpet of dust, and the air was thick 
| and choking with the fine, impalpable sand of the 


desert, as it had drifted in through all these years. 

Among the writings of the Assyrians there is an 
account of the goddess Ishtar descending into Hades ; 
and the account, which is in the form of an epic, 
describes how she went down into the nether regions 
of the world; and though I cannot quote the exact 
words, I give you them nearly: “ But the house of 
darkness’”’ (as the ancient scribe proceeds), ‘the 


| house of darkness—the house men enter but do not 
| depart from,’ 
| fluttering wings.”’ 


where ‘the souls of the dead lie as 


As I remember the experience of that day in 
Egypt there comes to me some dim sense of the 
horror of this pall over the future life for those people 
who knew notthe larger hope. Many years afterward 
another sovereign wrote upon the tomb of her dead 
husband, “ Here at last I shall rest with thee—with 
thee in Christ to rise again.”” That is what Queen 
Victoria wrote upon the mausoleum of the Prince 
Consort at Throgmore ; and that inscription marks 
the different measures of progress between the Old 


| Testament and the New, between King Hezekiah and 


his gloominess, and the hope which is to be, of 
England to-day. 
I do not think it is possible, from whatever stand- 


| point we study the Bible, to ignore this difference, 


which is so strikingly illustrated, between what is 
known as the Old Testament and the New Testament. 


_In the Old Testament the note of immortality is 


uncertain and hesitating : there is no clear and definite 
teaching running through its pages; but when we 
turn from the Old to the New we find ourselves in an 
atmosphere altogether different: the whole New 
Testament rings with the certainty of a new hope; 


| the very language of that New Testament is the 


language of great expectation—how he that liveth 
and was dead shall have life forevermore. No matter 
what interpretation we place upon this account which 


| describes the event of the Resurrection, one thing is 


perfectly clear to the student—that something 
occurred to introduce a new hope in a group of people 
who became afterwards the Christian Church—that a 


| new dynamic entered the world with the Christian 
| faith, and that it carried with it the larger hope. 


Now it is not at all impossible that we, studying 
the lives of men and of women who have lived with- 
out that larger’ hope—without the certainty of the 
future life—it is not impossible, I say, that we should 
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feel some measure of respect and admiration for their 
fortitude. It is impossible not to feel admiration for 
Marcus Aurelius ; it is impossible not to feel admira- 
tion of a different kind for King Hezekiah. Men 
have lived bravely this life with the uncertainty of 
the future before them; they have bent themselves 
with their whole energy to the immediate concerns 
of the present, and have steeled their hearts, strung 
their nerves, to bear with fortitude the uncertainty 
that lies in the very mystery of being. Perhaps it is 
possible for us to say, Is that not really the finer qual- 
ification? Is there not a higher nobility in a life 
which can be lived with such discouragement that it 
rings so pure and high? We may shape the argu- 
ment ina more positive form: we may even say of 
those who live perfect lives for the sake of future re- 
ward, ‘‘ What merit it is in them, any more than 
those who would shun evil for the sake of punish- 
ment which would follow, can be reckoned among the 
just ?”’ 

I remember the story which is sometimes told of 
an old woman who was found one day setting forth 
with a brazier of coals in one hand anda pail of water 
in the other. She was going, she said, to burn up 
heaven with the coals, and to put out the flames of 
hell with the water, in order that men might learn to 
love God for his own sake and to hate sin for its own 
sake. Surely we may sympathize with the moral of 
that story, even though it is somewhat quaintly 
framed. We can sympathize with the thought that 
lies behind the story. We recognize that virtue 
which is not pursued for its own sake is but a starve- 
ling thing at the best; we can recognize those who 
shun evil simply for the fear of consequences are 
contemptible and mean; and yet does it follow that 
in the admiration that all naturally feel for men like 
Marcus Aurelius we are right in accepting their po- 
sition and their view of life? That is a question to 
which there is more than one answer; but I know 
that in speaking from my own experience my answer 
must be: “ No; it does not follow.” 

There is a passage in the writings of the Apostle 
Paul which, I think, has a directly remarkable appli- 
cation to us to-day, though written without any 
thought of a twentieth century audience : “ If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 

Let us try and see by examination what the mod- 
ern application of those words is for us. I want to 
call your attention to what I conceive to be the most 
serious development of our modern life. I think 
if I were to suggest a gospel which, it would 
seem, the majority of the world accept as all- 
sufficient, it would be found in the words, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow we die.’”’ That, 
perhaps, puts it somewhat forcibly ; and yet it is not 
possible to look out upon life *and not to recognize 
that paganism, under a very thin disguise of conven- 
tional Christianity, flourishes upon every hand; it is 
impossible not to recognize that selfishness in all its 
subtle and varied forms gangrenes society ; the love 
of pleasure has gained added means of satisfying 
pleasure ; the moral and spiritual fibre of this genera- 





tion has been unstrung by the developments of lux- 
ury seducing men from the sterner hands of duty and 
of honor. Life has become:so rich and so many-col- 
ored that men refuse to look beyond the immediate 
present ; they decline to lift their eyes from the dust 
to the angel who stands there with the crown; they 
epitomize the allegory of John Bunyan; they persist 
in stirring up the dust upon the highway of life that 
it may hide from their eyes the white precipices upon 
the hill. They live in a fever of excitement; not 
one, not two, but many newspapers in a day; they 
are drowned in a sea of ephemeral literature, with 
morphine injections to drown the conscience. The 
world is becoming one great maelstrom, whose roar 
drowns the still, small voice of God. My friends, 
this is a moment of peril, and of trial for the Chris- 
tian Church. We are confronted with an atheism far 
more terrible than the barren, negative atheism of the 
cynic who denies God logically and defies the Chris- 
tian Church with his logic. We are face to face with 
an atheism that laughs at the earnestness of the old 
atheist ; that cares not whether there be a God or no. 
It does not trouble to deny him— it passes by and 
ignores him. “Eat, drink, and be merry; for to- 
morrow we die ;’’—on the other side those words of 
the Apostle Paul coming to us across the centuries, 
“If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.” 

Years ago, long before the deductions of the mo- 
rality of civilization had been introduced into the 
British Isles, when many savage people who had 
been brought up in the love of nature and who felt 
the spell of nature which charms, were brought face 
to face with Christian missionaries,—hearing the mes- 
sage of those missionaries they said that it gave a 
new view to life. Life had seemed to them, until that 
message came, like the flight of a bird from the cold 
darkness of a winter night into the warmth of a 
fire-litroom, and then into the darkness beyond— 
a momentary gleam of warmth and light, but dark- 
ness before and darkness behind. When we are 
thrown back upon ourselves—we modern pagans, with 
so much left of the true fibre of those old pagans who 
knew not the advantage of the Divine authentication ; 
when we modern pagans are thrown back upon our- 
selves by some sharp buffet of misfortune, when the 
gay toys with which we have amused ourselves are 
suddenly destroyed by a blow from the iron hand of 
fate, then, too, there may come to us a sense of 
the dreariness which came over King Hezekiah ; 
then, too, we may realize that we have been liv- 
ing but on the surface of things, and that there is no 
real thought to our life ; then, as we look up, there 
will be no longer the cruder blessings of our life: the 
sky will have no star, and the sigh of a wind from 
the desert will bring the loneliness of despair. In 
such moments as those (and they come to some of 
us) it is not sufficient to admire Marcus Aurelius. Is 
there not something in the heart which asks for sus- 
tenance which it cannot define? Do we not reach 
out with hand of prayer, longing for the shadow of 
the unseen God to be made manifest in some living 
shape that it may appeal to us and support us? 
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I have quoted from King Hezekiah : let me quote | 
from one very different. In Hezekiah there is hardly 
any profound philosophy. He represented perhaps 
simply the current ideas of his day and generation. 
Let us turn to Plato, the supremest of all the pagans. 
We find there that same longing which I believe lies 
at the root of every human heart of a certainty of a 
true knowledge of God—of a knowledge which shall 
interpret life, and give it its final and its fullest mean- 
ing. Plato longed for some sure, some definite word, 
that might bear him across the sea of life’s uncertainty. 
Yet to Plato there came nocertain word, and he had 
to satisfy himself with the shadow and the best of 
human words. Are we to stop with Plato, and with 
Marcus Aurelius; is there no other significance for 
the larger hope than the mere selfish longing for 
eternal ease (which is utterly ignoble) or the mere self- 
ish dread of eternal pain (which is no less ignoble) ? 
Or, is there something in those words of Paul full of 
deep meaning : “ If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable’’? Is there 
not something in that larger hope which is essential to 
the best welfare of the human race? Is it not neces- 
sary for us that our life shall be taken out of its self- 
containedness and brought into unity with some eternal 
whole? Is it not necessary for us, if our human life is 
to be lived as it can be lived, and should be lived, that 
it should be pierced through and through with divine 


meaning ? 
( Conclusion to follow.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 42. 


RUTH AND ESTHER. 

GOLDEN TExT. —The commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord isclean, 
enduring forever.—Psalms, xix., 8, 9. 

Before study of Lesson read Esther, iii., 1-15 and ix., 1-18. 
THE book of Ruth has been discussed already in 
this series in connection with the period of Judges. 
We will not therefore review the subject matter of 
this farm idyll of early Hebrew life, but will merely 
review the main facts concerning the book. The aim 
of it seems to be to supply the genealogy of King 
David. It is possible that there is also an ulterior 
motive of inculcating ‘the duty of marriage on the 
part of the next of kin with a childless widow.” 
Some think it intended as an essay in favor of foreign 
marriages (Ruth being a Moabite), in which case the 
inference would be that it was written at the time of 
Ezra, and in opposition to his plans (444 B.C.) ; 
others, on various grounds, believe it to have been 
written during or before the exile. The special inter- 
est of the book at this time is that it was the “roll” 
appointed to be read at the feast of Pentecost, or the 
feast of weeks. This was the feast of first fruits (Num- 
bers, xxviii., 26, Leviticus, xxiii.,g—-22 ; Deuteronomy, 
xvi., 9-12) corresponding to Whitsuntide in Christian 
times. It was celebrated by various burnt offerings 
and other ceremonials. Again, as with Ecclesiastes 


at the Feast of Tabernacles and the Song of Songs at | 


the Passover, there seems to be no special appropri- 
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ateness in the reading of Ruth at Pentecost except, 
perhaps, in the chapters which present the harvest 
field. 

Esther was read at the feast of Purim or ** Lots.”’ 
This feast is not mentioned in the Bible, except inthe 
book of Esther, which, indeed, was probably written 
to explain the origin of the celebration and to give 
reasons for its observance. We see frcm it that the 
feast was observed as ‘‘a day of gladness and feast- 
ing, a good day, and of sending portions one to an- 
other” (Esther, ix., 19). The appropriateness of 
the reading will appear in the outline of its contents. 
The scene is laid at Susa, capital of Persia, in the 
time of Ahasuerus (that is, Xerxes, B.C. 485-465). 
The king in a drunken carouse (‘‘ when his heait was 
merry with wine,’’ i., 10) ordered the queen Vashti 
to appear before the revellers that they might gaze 
upon her beauty. This the queen refused to doand 
in consequence was sent away, another being sought 
to take her place. The choice finally fell upon 
Esther, a fair Jewess, the adopted daughter of an im- 
portant Jew, Mordecai. The nativity of the new 
queen was kept secret (ii., 10). An influential cour- 
tier, Haman, had a grudge against Mordecai, and to 
accomplish his destruction he obtained an order from 
the king to destroy all the Jews in the kingdom. 
Before these orders were carried into execution the 
king discovered that Mordecai had done him a great 
service unrewarded; wherefore he advanced him to 
great dignity and honor. Moreover, Esther seizing a 
fovorable moment, entered her petition for her people 
and her complaint against the plot of Haman. The 
latter was hanged; but for the general slaughter of 
the Jews the law of the Medes and the Persians had 
gone forth and could not be changed. All that could 
be done was to send word to the Jews of the intended 
attack and to grant them permission to defend their 
lives and to slay their antagonists (viii., 11). They 
acted upon this suggestion with so much success that 
seventy-five thousand of their enemies were slain 
while apparently none of the Jews were injured. 
That which connects this story with the feast of lots 
is the casting of lots before Haman by which the fa- 
vorable date for the massacre of the Jews was deter- 
mined. The plot was arranged in the first month, but 
the casting of the lot (“‘ Pur’’) delayed “‘ from day to 
day and from month to month to the twelfth month 
which is the month of Adar”’ (iii., 7). This delay 
gave opportunity for the counter-plotting by Mordecai 
and Queen Esther which finally saved the people: 
hence the “feast of lots” or “ Purim.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the story 
is wholly unhistorical. The kings of Persia were 
strictly confined to seven noble houses in the choice 
of their wives. The name of the queen at the time 
mentioned (the seventh year of the reign of Xerxes) 
was Amestris, ‘‘a superstitious and crue] woman, 
who cannot be identified with Esther’’ (Driver). Yet 
Esther is always spoken of as queen and can hardly 
have been an inferior member of the king’s harem. 
There is no historical record of any such massacre as 
that told in the book, yet such an event would hardly 
have been overlooked. Aside from all this there is a 
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fundamental impossibility that any sane monarch 
couid allow thousands of his subjects to be killed in 
carrying out his orders, by an inferior people in their 
midst. The moral tone of the book is low. It sub- 
stitutes for the religious spirit of most of the books 
of the Bible a savage vindictiveness. It ministered, 
however, to the pride of the Jews and therefore came 
to rank comparatively high among the sacred writings. 
The date of its composition cannot be fixed with any 
certainty ; but many believe it to belong to the Greek 
period, probably in the 3d century B.C. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 43. Eleventh Month 17. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 

GOLDEN TeExt,—Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 
—Proverbs, xxii., 6. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, ii., 1-10. 


Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah, is conspicu- 
ous in the Scripture narrative, from the part he took 
with his brother Simeon in the slaughter of the inhab- 
itants of Shechem. Jacob prononnced this curse on 
them both, that they should be scattered among Israel 
(Genesis, xlix., 7). In Egypt the house of Levi had 
divided itself into three families, those of Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari. At the distribution of the Pal- 
estine lands, after the Exodus, no tribal territory was 
allotted to them, but only forty-eight scattered cities. 
(Chambers’s Cyclopedia.) 

‘ Amram, the father of Moses, was the son of 
Kohath ; he married Jochebed, his father’s sister, and 
their children were Miriam, Aaron, and Moses. 
Moses was therefore the great-great-grandson of 
Jacob. (Exodus, vi., 16-20.) 

The name Amram signifies ‘“‘ Kindred of the 
Lofty One,” and of Jochebed, ‘‘She whose glory is 
Jehovah.” That they were not unworthy of the lofty 
names they bore is evidenced by the lives of their 
three great children. 

If the date on which Ebers relies is correct, Seti 
I. must have been on the throne of Egypt when 
Moses was born, but with him Ramses II., who was 
proclaimed king when he was seven years old, was 
associated. Ramses II., the future oppressor of the 
Hebrews, was the national hero of the Egyptians, 
and the Sesostris of the outside world. The “ daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh’ who rescued Moses was probably his 
sister. 

The edict requiring that all the male infants of 
the Hebrews should be killed could not long have re- 
mained in force, because of the number of Hebrew 
men at the time of the Exodus; it may have been 
caused by the fear, during a period of war, that the 
Hebrews would join the enemies of the Egyptians. 

For a long time there was much difference of 
opinion concerning the birth-place of Moses, but an 
inscription found by Ebers indicates Tanis, on one of 
the broad canals of the Nile Kelta, as the place where 
the ark was placed among the bulrushes. This city 
was then the northern capital of Egypt. The plan 


for the concealment of Moses may have been sug- 
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gested to Jochebed by a legend handed down from 
the times when Sargon I. reigned in Chaldea. The 
romantic story of this prince, as recorded on tablets 
of clay, runs thus : 

“Tam Sargon, the great king, the king of Agana. 
My mother was of the rulers of the land, but I never 
knew my father. I was born secretly in the city of 
Atzupirani, on the banks of the Euphrates. My 
mother put me in an ark of bulrushes lined with bi-- 
tumen, and laid me in the river, which did not enter 
the ark. It bore me to the dwelling of Akki, the 
water-carrier, and he in the goodness of his heart, 
lifted me from the water and brought me up as his 
own son. After this he established me as a gardener 
and Ishtar caused me to prosper, and, after years, I 
came to be king.”’ 

Concerning the childhood of Moses, after his 
adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter, we know nothing, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that he was educated 
as though he belonged to the royal family, while his 
mother secretly imparted to him the traditions of the 
Hebrews. Josephus says that when he was three 
years old, he was wonderfully tall, and so beautiful 
that even the common people stopped to look at him 
as he went by. At this period the Temple of the 
Sun, at On, was the great University of Egypt, and 
was almost a town in itself, with its lecture rooms for 
students, and houses for the professors and priests, 
while in the library and writing chambers were busts 
of scribes. Connected with this was the great Temple 
school, which prepared the youths to enter the Uni- 
versity. 

The “ Book of the Dead” shows that the learned 
Egyptians believed in one supreme God, and from the 
wisdom of the Egyptians the Greeks borrowed many 
of their principles in politics, geometry, astronomy, 
and physics. Itis an interesting coincidence that the 
forty-two “‘ mortal sins,” from which the soul of the 
Egyptian had to cure itself before it could enter into 
the happy immortality, embrace nearly the whole 
Mosaic moral law, thus furnishing another evidence 
that God had written his law in the hearts of his chil- 
dren, in all ages of the world. 

The papyrus (bulrushes) of Egypt is represented 
on the oldest monuments, and as reaching the height 
of about ten feet. It grew in still water, and was 
used for many purposes, both ornamental and useful, 
such as wreaths for the head, boxes, boats, and cord- 
age, as well as for makinga kind of paper. Its pith 
was boiled and eaten, and its root dried for fuel. It 
is now found in Egypt only in the south, along the 
White Nile. 


A poor old market woman once entered a street 
car in the city of Richmond, carrying on her arm a 
heavy basket, but was unable to get a seat, as the car 
was filled with men. Suddenly General Lee, who 
happened to be there, saw her, and offered his. In- 
stantly every man begged him to take a seat, but his 
answer was, “‘No, gentlemen; if there is no seat 
here for this poor woman there can be none for me.” 
Strong in rebuke that was, yet gentle toward both 
the offenders and the offended.—[S. S. Times. ] 
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THE INWARD LAW. 
ci _ Christian Register. 


Tuat the inward life is the real life we are often con- 
vinced, however urgent may be the importunities of 
the world without. In some hours that we know no 
proof can make it certain that there is nothing in the 
mind which is not first in the senses. There flashes 
upon us what has not been on sea or land and what 
is not contained in earth or heaven. Then pcetry is 
born, then imagination justifies itself, then faith is es- 
tablished. Whence come these insights that no ex- 
perience has given, these intuitions that transcend in 
the worth of their message all that we have learned of | 
book or teacher ? 

The new answer is the old answer with a fresh 
interpretation, the answer of science as well as philos- | 
ophy, of fact as well as faith. No message comes to | 
us that has not a reason for the coming, and that 
may not be interpreted as to the manner of its pre- 
sentation. Merely to say that it is an intuition proves 
nothing, and to call it an ideal insight is not to give 
it greater worth. To name these the manifestations 
of the subconscious gives little additional help except 
that we employ anew for an older terminology. We 
may impose on ourselves by talking of the subliminal 
consciousness, and have no idea of what the phrase 
implicates. All of these terms can mean nothing 
more than that we inherit the results of countless 
generations ofhuman experience. That our insights 
have the sanction of all the conscious and unconscious 
life that has preceded our own gives them new 
meaning anda deeper significance. We must assume, 
if evolutional development is accepted, that the sifted 
worth of all that men have known, felt, and lived 
since human existence began, has been transmitted 
to us over the generational highway, and is ours for 
the taking. This transmitted wisdom does not come 
to usin specific form, as definite knowledge or ex- 
plicit law, but as capacity for knowing or suscepti- | 
bility to truth. 

The eagerness with which we ask that truth shall 
be given us without effort of our own is not to our 
credit. 
the lazy man, who asks that he shall be dowered 
with wisdom without toil on his part. The law of in- 
sights some philosophers have made so much of is a 


Many of the theories of intuition are those of | 





law of inanition. It is the waiting for the gods to 
grind our grist for us without making use of wind or 





steam. That they have provided power to our use is 
all we have a right to expect, and is beyond that for 
which we are truly thankful. The gathered wisdom 
of the ages, transmitted to us along the way of hered- 
ity, is not written out asin a law-book. It is a dow- 
ery that must be used in order to its possession, a gift 
that has no value except as it is utilized. No high- 
sounding subliminal consciousness brings us nearer to 
the secrets of heaven without task of ours or gives 
passport to one that is denied to others. There is no 
royal road by which any one can come to hidden wis- 
dom or uncover the fountain of eternal youth. Such 
assumptions, by whomsoever made, may be put by 
as worthless, and as having no foundation except in 
egotism and self-assertion. 
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None the less, the individual man or woman does 
not stand alone, but is a link in the vast chain of 
transmitted power ; and, if he knows rightly how to 
draw off the current that passes through him, he can 
use it at his will. This is the secret of the using to 
his own good, however, that it shall be to the advant- 
age ofthe generations to follow. All the power of 
the past is transmitted through the individual life, 
not for its sake, but for that of the eternal succession 
of generations that the future hides from our sight. 
The transmitted power, invisible as it is, potent as it 
must be, growing stronger as it must of necessity, is 
the subtlest and most transcendent agent of which 
we know. It isthe source of all miracles, the po- 
tency of the supernatural, the norm of every law, the 
fountain head of all religions, the strength of every 
divine sanction. Without it no wisdom comes to us, 
by means of it every truth is made powerful. 

We make far too little use of the inward power 
the generations have gathered for us as insight and 
intuition. We live too much in the light of the gar- 
ish day, too much in our senses, too much in the 
outward andtransient. The secret of genuine power 
is in the deeper life that has been given us in the gen- 
erational succession, for this is profourd, untroubled, 
eternal. It is a deep sea, a vast ocean of power, an 
unwasted reservoir of spiritual realities. On it we 
may draw without fear of its diminution ; for it is in- 
exhaustible, growing ever deeper and larger, tke 
more it is used. We have no right to expect this 
sea will lave our boats unless we set sail upon it and 
trim our course to its winds and tides. It gives us 
nothing we do not seek of its deeper wisdom or of its 
more subtle insights. The more we listen for the 


| voice that comes thence, the surer we are to hear that 


great word we have desired. 

We hear the voice of the generations in their 
might and in their tenderness only when we listen 
long, putting aside selfishness, keeping the senses 
silent, sitting apart as those who would know things 
invisible and transcendent. Then there ccmes upon 
us a great calm, the clamor of the world is hushed, 
the noises that distract and the cares that worry cease 
their appeal, voices are heard that are assuring with 
hope and courage, and there descends upon us the 
benediction of inward peace. The message that 
comes to us is that of all who have struggled ard 
conquered, who have patiently borne evi) that gccd 


| might come, who have loved even in the dzy of hate 


and wrong. It is a great word they give us,—these 
children and mothers and strong ones; ard well is it 
for us if we lowly listen and heed their word of life 
that has all-healing power within it. 


Let us only be patient, patient ; and let God our 
Father teach His own lesson His own way. Let us 
try to learn it well, and learn it quickly ; but do not 
let us fancy that He will ring the school bell and 
send us to play before our lesson is learned well.— 


| [Charles Kingsley. | 


2¢ 
Wuat is civilization ? 
[ Emerson. | 


I answer, the power of 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4g, 1901. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


No one who has a thoughtful mind, applied to the 
circumstances of the Society of Friends, will fail to 
see how strong the pressure is upon it to conform, at 
this point or that, to the ordinary and usual ways of 
the world. The tendency is to “go along,” to drift 
with the current, to be “like other people.”’ 

We see this again and again. It has been seen 
throughout the Society’s existence. The objection 
often heard to being ‘“‘a peculiar people” is one of 
the manifestations of protest. The pleas for laying 
aside “‘plainness’’ in dress and speech are of the 
same character. Theadoption of such usages as pre- 
vail in the “‘church”’ bodies is a tendency frequently 
to be observed, and which amongst some—not so 
much in our body—is only slightly, if at all, resisted. 
It is much easier to do as others do; much less hard 
than to express or act a dissent from the ways which 
have the sanction of fashion and popularity. 

And yet nothing can be more plain than the ab- 
solute need, if the Society of Friends is to have any 
usefulness, or indeed an existence at all, for the steady 
and firm maintenance of the testimonies which make 
it peculiar. These arise naturally out of its basic 
They are the evidence of its faith, the works 
by which faith is manifested. Without them, in fact, 
the Society has no reason for being. If it is to be 
like others, its separate existence is without justifica- 
tion, and cannot continue. 


principle. 


When it becomes the 
same as the general stream about it, there will cease 
to be a distinction, and the larger bulk will absorb 
the less. 

The Friends are necessarily a body of protest- 
ants. They were in the beginning, and have contin- 
ued to be, a people striving to help the world to 
higher ground. It is up-hill work, then? 
so; but none the less needful. 
is easily followed. 


Plainly 
The down-hill road 
The thoughtless, the indifferent, 
the silly, the vicious, go down readily and rapidly. 
It is for those who desire better things or higher 
planes to strive, even against difficulty, and in the 
face of opposition, to check the descent, and turn at 
least a part of the movement upward. 

Probably the need for the Friends was never 


! 


et 


greater than now. We are in the midst of condi- 
tions at once materialistic and pleasure-loving. It is 
a time when the raiment seems more than the body. 
The earnest preaching and practice of pure religion 
and undefiled was never more urgently required. 

We have this encouragement—that there are 
many in other ‘households of faith’’ who see and 
appreciate the great need of our times for a corrective 
influence like that which the Friends have exerted. 
Many in other bodies are prompt to declare their re- 
gret at any sign of weakening amongst us. While 
they may not be with us in membership, they value 
the service which the Friends have rendered, and 
still should render, in tempering for the better the 
course of human action. 

Let us not be unfaithful. Do not permit cheap 
and meretricious allurements to lead us, in our desire 
to “ goalong”’ with many, away from the path which 
is at once that of higher duty, and of practical use- 
fulness. 


WE call particular attention to the request made that those 
expecting to attend—or who have a reasonable prospect of so 
doing—the Friends’ Peace Conference in this city, next 
month, shall send word to the officers here. As yet it is im- 
possible for those in charge of the arrangements to make much 
calculation as to the number from a distance who may be ex- 
pected. The securing of reduced railroad rates will depend 
onthis. Please take the subject up, and write at once. 








Four new meeting-houses have been built, or are now 
building, this year, by Friends in Pennsylvania. These are— 
at Grampian (West Branch), in Clearfield county ; at West 
Grove, in Chester county ; at Christiana (Sadsbury), in Lan- 
caster county ; andin West Philadelphia. All of them are 
substantial buildings, expected to be of use for many years to 
come. 


THOSE of our subscribers who subscribe for other 
periodicals, —magazines, reviews, weekly newspapers, etc.,— 
will find elsewhere our usual announcement at this season of 
the ‘‘club rates’’ at which we can furnish them. There isa 
very small profit in the transaction for us—little more’ than 
cost of postage and stationery—but we are willing to perform 
it as a conveinence to all parties concerned. See the 
advertisement. 


WE have received $2 from ‘‘A Friend "’ for the assistance 
of the colored man, R. B., referred to by Martha Schofield 
last week, and have handed it to Sarah J. Ash for application. 

We may add that the man came to Philadelphia last week, 
and was admitted to the Pennsylvania Hospital for treatment 
of his amputated arm ; it was then discovered that his mind 
had become disordered, and he was sent to the Insane 
Department of the Hospital (in West Philadelphia, formerly 
often called ‘‘ Kirkbride’s'’), where he can remain for a 
limited time only. 


Moorestown, N. J., on the 16th instant, is given elsewhere 
in the advertisement. 
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"MARRIAGES. 


COALE —PARKER.—In Medford, Mass., Tenth month 
29, 1901, James Sutton Coale, of Riverton, N. J., son of S. 
Robinson and Hetty S. Coale, and Mary Iddings Parker, 
daughter of William I. and Mary B. Parker, of Medford, 
Mass. 


COOK—NORTON.—At the home of the bride's parents, 
near Garnett, Kansas, Ninth month 4, 1901, Ralph W. Cook, 
son of Charles and Evelyn Cook, of Parker, Kansas, and 
Jennie May Norton, daughter of John and Clara Norton. 

RANCK—BLACKBURN.—Tenth month 15, Igo1, at 
the home of the bride, 1203 Bolton street, Baltimore, Md., 
underthecare of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Samuel Haver- 
stick Ranck and Judith Anne Blackburn. 


TOMLINSON—AMBLER.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, in Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., Tenth month 
16, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, Isaac Tomlinson, son of 
Thomas Tomlinson, of near Three Tons, and Mary R. 
Ambler, daughter of Jesse Ambler. 


TYSON—HAWXHURST.—At Jersey City, N. J., in the 
presence of a Justice of the Peace, Second month 16, 1901, 
Chester J. Tyson, of Flora Dale, Pa., and Bertha C. Hawx- 
hurst, of Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


CHAPMAN.—Suddenly, Tenth month 20, 1901, Henry 
Chapman, 3d, only child of Henry Chapman, Jr., and Helen 
Collings Chapman, aged 4 years and 7 months. 

HARRISON.—At the home of her brother-in-law, James 
Deemer, in Des Moines, lowa, Tenth month 27, Igo1, after 
an illness of several weeks’ duration, Lizzie P., daughter of 
Esther L. and the late Edward E. Harrison, of West Liberty, 
Iowa. 

She was born near Xenia, Greene county, Ohio, Fourth 
month 3, 1864, butall her life, after the first three years, was 
lived in West Liberty. Here she received her education, 
being a graduate of the High School, of the class of 1879. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends and 
an earnest, conscientious worker in both meeting and First- 
day School, where she will be greatly missed. 

She had gone to Des Moines for a visit, where she was 
stricken with the illness that brought to an early close a 
lovely, well-spent life. : 

She will be sadly missed, not only in the home, but by a 
large circle of friends, for ‘‘ none knew her but to love her, 
none named her but to praise.’’ 


KNIGHT.—Tenth month 28, 1901, Caroline R., wife of 
Henry Knight, aged 61 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 





HANNAH READ SCHULTZ. 


[Died at her home in Norristown, Pa., Ninth month 16, 
1901, in her eightieth year. A tribute read at the meeting of 
the Montgomery County, Pa., Woman Suffrage Association. } 

By the death of Hannah Read Schultz the cause of equal 
suffrage has lost an active and earnest friend and supporter, 
as have also all other good causes which have for their 
object the uplifting of humanity and the advancement 
of the kingdom of righteousness on the earth. Her 
early training was in a home which took an ac- 
tive interest in the anti-slavery cause, and amid such 
surroundings it was but natural that she should early ac- 
quire an interest in, and sympathy with, all forms of human- 
itarian work. She lived to see the full accomplishment of 
the anti-slavery reform, and in the war which resulted in free- 
dom for the slave and the preservation of the Union her two 
sons laid down their lives ‘‘that the nation might live.’’ 
Called upon to endure more sorrows than fall to the lot of 
most women, she was not overwhelmed by them, but over- 
came them by patience and faith. For years, while health 
permitted, she gave herself freely to the needs of others, 
faithfully nursing in illness, and always carrying sunshine and 
good cheer wherever she went. Gifted with a keen intellect, 
she enjoyed the best that American and English authors had 
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written during the past half-century, and a retentive memory 
helped her to share much of this literature with others. 

Those who knew her will always remember heras the em- 
bodiment of cheerfulness and good-will toward all. In her 
last illness, which was of long duration, her cheerful spirit 
knew no abatement, and her patient acceptance of long con- 
finement to her sick chamber remains as an example to all 
her friends. To her weary body death must have come as a 
glad release, and with a call to rest; to her brave spirit, so 
full of love to all, it must have been a welcome summons to 
higher, fuller life beyond. It was of such as she that Whit- 
tier wrote: 

‘« The dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are faithful human souls : 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books and scrolls.’’ R. 


THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONGRESS, 
ARRANGEMENTS are now rapidly progressing for the Confer- 
ence of Friends in the interest of Peace, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next month. 

The dates have been definitely fixed, as follows : 

Fifth-day, Sixth-day; Seventh-day, Twelfth month 12, 13, 
and 14. 

There will be three sessions per day : 

Morning at 10(possibly, 10.30), continuing to 12, or 12.30. 

Afternoon at 3.30, continuing, probably to 5. 

Evening, at 8. 

The sessions of the 12th and 13th will be held in Wither- 
spoon Hall, on Walnut street, at the corner of Juniper (be- 
tween 13th and Broad). The sessions of the 14th will be held 
in one of the Friends’ meeting-houses, either that on 12th 
street, between Chestnut and Market, or that at 15th and 
Race Streets. 

Speakers are expected from all parts of the country. 
Names can be given in a week or two more definitely. Prom- 
inent Friends will preside—a different one, probably, for each 
session. 

A Committee of Local Arrangements is now in charge, 
and holding meetings each week. The names of the mem- 
bers of this committee are given below. The chairman is 
John B. Garrett, Rosemont, Pa. ; the secretary, Howard M. 
Jenkins, city address, corner 15th and Cherry streets, Phila- 
delphia. Correspondence on the subject of the Conference 
may be addressed to either. 

Friends who will be in attendance should write as promptly 
as possible. It is desired to obtain reduced railroad fares— 
probably the two-thirds ‘‘ certificate’ rate. 


COMMITTEE. 


Samuel S. Ash, Mordecai T. Bartram, Clement M. Biddle, 
Benjamin Cadbury, Hannah W. Cadbury, Arabella Carter, 
Isabel Chambers, Julia Cope Collins, William W. Comfort, 
Howard M. Cooper, Joseph Elkinton, Sarah W. Elkinton, 
Sarah B. Flitcraft. John B. Garrett, Joseph E. Haines, Ed- 
ward H. Magill, John B. Rhoads, J. Henry Scattergood, 
Isaac Sharpless, Walter P. Stokes, Agnes L. Tierney, Mary 
Travilla, William S. Vaux, Jr., Emma Waln, Joseph S. 
Walton, Emma Speakman Webster, Mary R. G. Williams, 
John C. Winston, Stanley R. Yarnall. 


IF no better reason can be found, a decent consideration 
for the comfort of others should prevent one’s talking of 
ailments. Besides being bad manners the subject is wholly 
without interest for any but the speaker; the hearer only 
listens more or less perfunctorily in hopes presently to seize 
the chance of telling her own melancholy condition. Besides, 
to talk of ills, mental or bodily, helps to fix them in the mind, 
to intensify them—and is all too apt to suggest the exaggera- 
tion of them in order to make a good round tale.—[Dr. J. K. 
Mitchell, in Harper's Bazar. ] 


THE late President Lorenzo Snow, of the Mormon Church, 
left no will, and the property owned by him, according to the 
administrator, is valued at from $10,000 to $12,000. The 
heirs number thirty, including two wives, twelve sons, thir- 
teen daughters, and three grandchildren. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. ‘§- 
UNvusuALLy fine weather lent an additional spirit of 
hopefulness and enthusiasm to the deliberations of 
the different sessions of this yearly meeting. Isaac 
Wilson, from Canada; Maurice Gregory, of London, 
England, and other Friends and visitors from distant 
points were in attendance at some session, if not all, 
and while many did not sign the register, we have 
705 names of those who did. Printed programs of 
meetings for the week, in the form of a small folded 
card, were distributed early and much appreciated, 
enabling Friends at a glance to see the expected 
course of the meeting. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 25th, the annual meet- 
ing of the Committee on Indian Affairs was held ; on 
the 26th the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, at 11 
and 3; the Committee on Philanthropic Labor at 
4.45, and the Representative Committee at 8 p. m. 
On First-day meetings for worship were held, morn- 
ing and evening, and a youths’ meeting at 3 p. m. 
A devotional meeting was held each morning at 9.15, 
and a meeting for worship on Fourth-day evening. 
The business sessions of the yearly meeting were held 
on Second-day, Third-day, and Fifth-day, two each 
day, at 10 and 3, and on Fourth-day at 10. A Con- 
ference on Philanthropic Work was held on Third- 
day evening, and the First-day School Conference on 
Second-day evening and Fourth-day afternoon. 

Most helpful and inspiring messages were given 
us at each session, and the expression, ‘‘ It has been 
an unusually interesting and encouraging yearly 
meeting ’’ was frequently heard. The keynote was 
undoubtedly that of ‘Quaker Extension,” whether on 
lines of work in each monthly meeting now existing, 
in our First-day schools, Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions, or among isolated members. We were re- 
minded that Jesus said, “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst,” and though we have not the large numbers, 
nor, perhaps, the eloquent appeals, we can always 
have the communion of spirit which we most need, 
and which it is we ought to seek. It is Christ in the 
heart, the inward power alone, which can save. We 
are not to be saved from the world, but saved in the 
world. A visitation of the Divine Spirit comes to 
each of us, and we may enjoy its ministrations if we 
earnestly so desire. Seek and ye shall find. Prayer | 
will not do the work alone, any more than faith ; we | 
must act also. 

On First-day morning the speakers in the large 
meeting-room were Alice C. Robinson, Isaac Wilson, | 
and Phineas J. Nichols. The overflow meeting in the 
lecture-room was not started until all seats were taken | 
in the larger room, and then Seneca P. Broomell, O. 
Edward Janney, Martha S. Townsend, and Alice C. 
Robinson withdrew to the lecture-room, and from 
the last three many spiritual truths cameto meet our | 
need. 

By some of us the beautiful message of peace | 
from Martha S. Townsend will be long remembered. | 
Two artists were once asked to paint two pictures of | 
Peace. The first chose a beautiful, restful scene in a | 
valley, well protected, and the sunlight gleaming 








through the quiet trees. The other chose an angry 
sea, the storm raging, waves tossing, and in the midst 
of ita rock, high upon the summit of which were 
green herbage and trees undisturbed by the stcim 
below. Upthere in a tree was a nest, and quietly 
resting in it a dove. Even in the midst of conflict 
and the turmoil of the world we can have the Divine 
peace if our hearts are in touch with Ged. 

At the First-day evening meeting, John J. Cornell 
was the principal speaker. On Fourth-day evenirg, 
Alice C. Robinson, Rachel M. Lippincott, Isaac 
Wilson, and Mary H. Way were led to speak to us. 
Some of the thoughts which we have brought away 
from these meetings are: 

‘‘We are not unworthy worms of the dust, but 
are worthy, or ought to be, to be called co-workers 
with God. We should not lower our conception of 
the divine possibilities within each of us. There 
should be a more intelligent use of all our God-given 
powers,” 

“The greatest loss aman can sustain ccmes when 
he loses his acceptance with God. Just as socn as 
we begin to make excuses we lose ground.” 

‘ First disobedience, then fear and sheme ; finally 
we lose that priceless pearl, our own self-respect.” 

“Let not the fear of criticism deter us frcm 
known duty.” 

The Youths’ Meeting on First-day afternoon was 
as usual quite large. The address by Jane P. Rush- 
more, of Kennett Square, Pa., with its plain, practical 
truths, was much appreciated by young and od. At 
the sessions of the First-day School Conference, the 
subjects of travelling libraries, of the need of more 
teachers, the necessity of teachirg the principles of 
the Society as well as Scriptural truths, the value of 
silent worship, were all emphasized. 

The yearly meeting approved of the proposition 
to send out two more travelling libraries. In country 
neighborhoods they are one of the most helpful 
features of the First-day School work. 

In connection with the appropriations asked for, 
attention was called to the necessity of education cn 
the part of Friends in the matter of giving. Many 
are too reluctant to put their hands in their pockets. 
The average amount of contributions per capita is 
probably smaller amongst us than in any other 
religious body. 

The Society of Friends, it was said by one speaker, 
holds a peculiar truth or holds in a peculiar way a 
truth of peculiar importance. We hold this truth 
just as fully as our forefathers did 250 years ago, and 


| there must be something wrong with us that we do 


not increase our sphere of usefulness here and now 
as they did then and there. The spiritual law is the 
same now as it has always been, and the change must 
be in methods and efforts. There is in every 
neighborhood an opportunity for Quaker extensicn. 


| Are there not some means by which we can draw 


into our First-day Schools those who are not of 
Friends’ families ? 

We have been working in ways peculiar to 
ourselves. Our efforts have been directed inward to 
ourselves, almost exclusively. Thirty years ago this 
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was needed, and it has been continued down to the 
present time. Now comes the warning that we have 
gone far enough in this direction. We have com- 
passed the mountain long enough, now we must go 
forward. Our activities instead of being directed 
inward should be directed outward. 

The Society of Friends grew up out of individual 
concern and individual effort. Ours is an individual 
responsibility, and must be carried on by individual 
faithfulness to individual duty. 

If every man and every woman in our Society 
constituted himself and herself an evangelist there 
would be such an awakening as the world has seldom 
seen. : 

In our First-day Schools we should teach the 
children our principles in such a way that they can 
understand and live them out. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE members of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, after a 
careful consideration of the matter, decided to build 
a new meeting-house in the'village of Christiana, in- 
stead of repairing the old house, a mile from the 
town, one end of which is in bad condition. This 
end of the old house is to be torn down, and the end 
now occupied for meeting purposes will be kept in 
good order for use at the time of funerals, etc. 

A large and well located lot has been purchased 
in the town (Christiana), and the new house has pro- 
gressed far enough for the window-frames to be put 
in position. It is being built of a light gray stone, 
somewhat resembling granite, which is found in the 
immediate neighborhood. The house is to have a 
basement, which may be used as a kitchen and din- 
ing-room. On the first floor, besides the main meet- 
ing-room, there will be a library-room, and a class- 
room for the First-day school, while over the arched 
portico there will be a small lecture-room. 

Elizabeth Lloyd attended Sadsbury Meeting on 
the 3d instant, and in the evening assisted at the re- 
organization of the Young Friends’ Association, the 
meeting being held in a private house in the town of 
Christiana. 


THE Pennsylvania road's new stone bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna river is nearly finished, and will be the largest and 
longest bridge of the kind for railroad use in the world. The 
length betweeen shore abutments is 3,791 feet, or over two- 
thirds of a mile, there being 48 spans or arches—making a 
structure of great solidity and imposing appearance. Four 


tracks will th f d four trai per it | . : 
racks will occupy the surface and four trains can run over it | changing the looks of this old land-mark, but the 
built in 1874 for two tracks, has become inadequate for the | 


at the same time at maximum speed. The old iron bridge, 


road's business at that point, and not strong enough to stand 
the greater weight of modern locomotives and cars. 


CHICAGO is finally aroused by the possible microbes in 


cigar ‘‘stumps,’’ and one of the aldermen has prepared an | 


ordinance forbidding their collection from the streets and | miles from shore. 


gutters. If there areany worse ‘‘ microbes ’’ than those con- 


tained in the nicotine itself we are glad that one step hasbeen | 


taken to conserve the health of the smoker. —[ Union Signal. } 


EDANESIARS 35 SUNS NOES Gee steee DAacs.. | theory was worked for all it was worth by the railroad 


| and steam-boat companies. 


They are frozen solid as stone, and keep indefinitely. 
also is frozen and sold by the pound. 


Milk 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


Twenty miles south of San Pedro, thwarting the 
ocean longitudinally for thirty miles, and of a width 
at most of ten miles, but so wasp-waisted at one point, 
“the Isthmus,” that it is but five hundred yards 
across, is the island of Catalina. Discovered by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century, it was found 
peopled by a race of Indians skilled in basket-work 
and the making of pottery, and so much did the early 
missionaries think of their religious capacities that 
it was thought to establish a mission there similar to 
those onthe mainland. Shortly after this, the measles 
broke out among them so fatally that the tribe was 
almost extinguished, and at this time there is not a 
single representative left. 

California tourists who visit Catalina come back 
delighted ; they who dismiss it from their down-the- 
coast itinerary reproach themselves when their more 
fortunate fellows tell them what they have missed. 
In 1897 I was of this class. In 1901 I decided I 
would not be. My start was made from Los Angeles, 
now an American city of over 100,000 people, but 
which I once knew as a Mexican town of 5,000— 
Mexican, as far as the general appearance went, 
although it had been twelve years since the conquest. 
My route now was over what I had knownas a range 
for cattle and horses forty-two years before, and, 
when, in a space of twenty-five miles but two or three 
Mexican land-owners held sway on tens of thousands 
of acres of land, when the lone herders tended their 
flocks, the picturesque vaquero swung his reata, and 
the saddle-horse and the creaking carreta were the 
only means of conveyance. In place of the semi-desert 
I saw then there were now continuous oases where 
Chinese trucked, and Americans farmed and orchard- 
ized. While I spent one night on a lonely walk to 
San Pedro we now went in less than an hour. This 
town was then composed of but three or four adobe 
buildings on a half-sheltered bay, where a steamer 
stopped once in twenty days, and sailing vessels 
irregularly ; now it was a busy sheltered poit, a great 
lumber mart, and a fishing centre, where business up 
into the millions is annually done. 

_ It was a large crowd that met the steamer in 
readiness for Catalina, and who pushed and elbowed 
as they mounted the gang-plank. An object of 
interest to me was “‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” now Terminal 
Island, the outer point and support of the Breakwater, 
on which the government is spending three millions 
of dollars. The iconoclastic contractor's hands are 


landing-place at the foot of the bluffs opposite is much 
as it has been for the last hundred years, although 
long since disused, a lone fisherman’s hut being all 
that represents old San Pedro. 

A peculiar chocolate hue colored the water for 
This had but lately shown itself, 
and the wise men of the West were vainly trying to 
account for the phenomenon. Some laid it to the 
lava from a water volcano just in eruption, and this 


Finally it was attributed 








to the coning of countless myriads of sea insects, 
suitably colored, and then the coast dwellers became 
alarmed, for of this imagination was begotten an odor 
which threatened their health. Anepidemic arose at 
Long Beach and Santa Monica. Some moved away, 
and then the transportation companies ceased to make 
capital out of the sea discoloration. At our advent, 
however, this had not reached beyond the interesting 
stage, and we could only wonder what caused the 
chocolate hue of the water. 

All the passengers who could crowded on the bow 
of the steamer. Many of these were young Epworth 
Leaguers from Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and 
with songs, laughter, and jokes on those who left for 
the lower cabin they enlivened the occasion. Two 
hours and a half took us to Avalon, the sea-port of 
Catalina, and where its population centres, for there 
are no settlements outside, although the island owners 
are starting another watering-place at the Isthmus. 
It is a pretty place, in the nook of the high coast line, 
and, as well as the island, belongs to the Banning 
Brothers, except some forty lots. These are sons of 
Phineas Banning, who about the time of my first visit 
started the town of Wilmington (so named from the 
city of that name in Delaware, near which he was 
born) on an inlet running up from San Pedro, built 
a steam-boat and ran it from there to meet the regular 
steamer plying up and down the coast, as well as 
occasional ships, and much enlivened the deadness 
thereabouts. Phineas passed to his reward without 
making much of Wilmington, but his sons have made 
their mark as. business men. They went into the 
real estate business on a large scale, buying Catalina 
Island for $175,000, the property being at one time 
traded for a horse and saddle. The party .they 
bought of failed of success, although to boost Avalon 
he gave forty lots away to induce immigrants to come 
and start a town. These lots are now built on, and 
as their owners will not sell, and get the benefits of 
the Bannings’ free entertainments, they are flies in the 
Avalon ointment. Thetown hasa population of 1,000 
people, but sometimes the visitors increase this from 
five to ten fold. The Bannings also own the steam- 
boat running to and from the island, as well as the 
row-boats and the stages. Forty years ago, in his 
satirical description of Wilmington, J. Ross Browne, 
California’s pioneer writer, said, “‘ Touch Wilmington 
and you touch Banning”’; it is now touch Catalina, 
and you touch his sons. They rule the roost here, 
except the forty land owners,—are governor, mayor, 
legislature, and town council. Monarchs of all they 
survey, they are also the Crusoe and man Friday of 
the Island, and like them, hold tenure in the insular 
goats, numbering ten thousand. They own the one 
hotel, the Metropole, which is their castle, and dictate 
to the smaller boarding-houses, except on the forty 
lots, who hold title in legal line from the man who 
bought the island, with a horse and saddle, and who 
can name their own rates for board and lodging, 
which are not too low. 

Bat what care the pleasure-seekers, who flock 
here in thousands, who owns this paradisical watering- 
place, when fisherman’s luck is the realthing ? Here 
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is the home of that gamest of fishes, the Tuna, which 
in pounds run over a hundred, likewise of the black 
bass, or Jew-fish, which weighs over three hundred. 
One of the sights of the beach on my arrival was one of 
these Hebriac monsters, weighing three hundred and 
forty pounds. It was caught by a woman, although 
how many of her boat’s crew helped her was not 
stated. For proof, the twain were photographed, 
standing and hanging together. This is a fact, so 
the home friends of the fisher folk will have proof 
that the tale they verbally hear is not a fish story. 
Catches of yellow-tail—a sort of salmon—hung in 
rows, as in a fish market, with the modest fisherman 
likewise as a side show are similarly pictured. Then 
the finny Hamans are deserted by the changing 
crowd for the incoming steamer, or some other 
novelty, and left to hang too long, albeit, for they 
soon become an olfactory offense, and shorn of their 
short-lived notoriety are cast into the sea as food for 
the seals which await them. A sight of the monster 
Jew-fish mentioned which fronted me, swung from 
its gibbet like some ocean malefactor, its gills telling 
a tale of overlong exposure fitting its odor, is my one 
unpleasant remembrance of Avalon. 3s 


(Conclusion to follow.) 





Educational Bepartment. 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HULL, of Clark University, has 
published in Zhe Forum for Ninth month, Igo1, an article on 
‘* The Ideal School.’" In this ideal school the boy will be 
able to express himself in at least one language other than 
English long before he is ready to go to college. While our 
Friends’ schools, as well as the public schools, are far from 
ideal from this point of view, yet the outline of a course of 
study, such as recommended by President Birdsall in the 
subjoined article, would be a good approach to that condition. 
The article ‘‘School and College’’ is one of the series of 
Educational articles announced in the INTELLIGENCER a few 
weeks ago. Louis B. AMBLER. 
140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL AND 
BY PRES. W. W. BIRDSALL, 


COLLEGE. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

No question has been more actively debated in recent 
years than that of the coordination of school and 
college work. Entrance requirements have generally 
been advanced, but on the other hand they have been 
greatly broadened, so that the prospective college 
student may exercise comfortable freedom in the 
choice of his preparatory studies. The colleges still 
make language a principal element in preparation, 
and every good college requires for admission to its 
Freshman class, a thorough knowledge of at least 
one language besides English. A second language 
is usually necessary, but for some college courses 
substitutes can, in most cases, be offered. A few 
colleges require preparation in three languages besides 
Then there are the requirements in 


no one has a doubt. 

Now for the boy or girl who at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen has determined to prepare for a certain 
course in a certain college, the way is very plain. 
The only thing to be done is to take the college 
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catalogue, get the entrance requirements thoroughly 
into one’s mind, take them up in proper order, and 
present one’s self at the proper time for examinaticn. 
But for the large majority of boys and girls the 
question is notsoeasy. Comparatively few can look 
forward from fourteen to eighteen and see clearly and 
definitely not only what they will desire to do, but 
also what they will then be able todo. Many, too, 
think that they see clearly what they intend to do, 
but do not take into account the saving truth that 
with added years of experience, and with a better 
knowledge of the facts they are very likely to change 
their minds. 

Youth and young manhood are the period of 
choice, but one may not choose freely if the keys to 
certain doors are not in his possession. When the 
boy of fourteen, for instance, determines not to take 
up or to discontinue the study of Latin, he closes the 
door which would admit him to a certain college 
course. If heis ever to enter that course, his omission 
must be made good by irregular and inconvenient 
methods. It may be right for this step to be taken, 
but its consequences should, in every instance be 
clearly understood. Itseemsto me that future liberty 
of choice should be limited only when the choice has, 
upon sufficient reason, been already made. 

If the school course includes all the usual require- 
ments for admission of our better colleges, all the 
doors will be open and the student may make free 
choice. 

But in the case of the pupil who is not looking 
toward college, whatis to be done? Shall we not set 
him free from the trammels of entrance requirements 
and provide for a broader, more liberal education ? 

Surely the end to be served is not widely different. 
The college requires that the Freshman shall know 
his own language and something of its literature ; 
that he shall have that power of comparison and poise 


of mind which comes of seeing things from the | ,uctees 


standpoint of a people who now or in the past would 
express themselves in a different language from his 
own ; that he shall know something of history, and 
that he shall be trained by these studies and by that 


of mathematics, to habits of consecutive and accurate | 
Is there any part of this which can be | 


thought. 
properly omitted by one who desires an education 
only ‘‘to fit him for business ”’ ? 

The usual substitute for language study is 
elementary science. I would be the last to decry it, 
in fact, I hold quite firmly that every boy and girl 
should have an opportunity to get at first hand some 


knowledge of physics, and, if possible, of chemistry, | 


but I am thoroughly convinced that this should be 
added to a knowledge of at least one language, and 
in no case substituted for it. 
conviction may be given: 
Schools are not usually so well prepared to teach 
science as to teach language, and by its very nature 
it lends itself less readily to the ordinary process of 
lesson preparation. Language study supplies a 


usually find language “hard” because it requires 
consecutive and serious application, and because each 
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| cupied, and several applicants have been turned away. 


| ment. 


Several reasons for this | degree of Ph. D., from Columbia University last June, has 


| recently accepted the chair of Englishin Hiram College, Ohio. 





| Fourth-day of last week. 
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new step involves a mastery of those which preceded 
it. In this respect it is most nearly allied to the 
study of mathematics, but it appeals to a wider range 
of mental activities and may justly be regarded as an 
instrument of broader culture. 

Most people underestimate, too, the added power 
over one’s own language which comes from the study 
of a foreign tongue, even if the study be of the most 
elementary kind. And if one carries the study far 
enough to achieve real mastery of the language and 
a genuine acquaintance with its literature, an addition 
has been made to one’s resources which it would be 
difficult to hold at too high a value. 

For these reasons and for others I would plead 
with school -managers and with parents to arrange 
courses of study which will close no door of 
opportunity. If the boy or girl does not finally go 
to college he will be better and not worse for having 
taken the course of study which would admit him. 
It may be with any individual as with many in my 
experience, that finding himself, without intending it, 
prepared for college, he will awake at the close of 
his school life to a realization of the value of the 
higher education and will enter joyfully and thank- 
fully upon it. 

I hope to see the time when no diploma will be 
given by a Friends’ school for a course of study 
which does not include the admission requirements 
of good colleges. 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADAMY, LONG ISLAND. 

HANNA Titus, for nearly ten years matron at Friends’ 
Academy, has been, upon her request, released from her en- 
gagement as matron, and the vacancy thus occasioned has 
been filled by the appointment of Josephine McGeorge Stead- 
man. Mrs. Steadman, whose father was for many years 
principal of Dutchess County Academy, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has had considerable successful experience in her line of 
work. Although it is with a deep feeling of regret that the 
and patrons of the school part with Miss Titus, 
all must congratulate her upon the excellent offer which 
has come to her and caused her withdrawal from Friends’ 
Academy. 

On Fifth-day evening, Tenth month 24, Charles F. Un- 
derhill most delightfully entertained the academy pupils and 
friends with his recital from ‘‘ David Copperfield.’’ 

All the rooms on the boys’ side of the house are now oc- 
The 
management anticipates an early demand for the few remain- 
ing accommodations in the girls’ wing. The total number of 


students 1s now considerably in excess of last year's enroll- 
ee 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Dr. Jesse H. Hotes, on First-day, the 27th, attended a 
meeting in Solebury meeting-house, where he gave an address 
on the subject of ‘‘ Peace.”’ 

John Edwin Wells, Swarthmore, '96, who received the 


President Birdsall attended Baltimore Yearly Meeting on 
In the evening he addressed a 
meeting on the subject of ‘‘ First-day Schools.”’ 

At the last meeting of the ‘‘ Fireside,’’ a literary organiza- 
tion of Swarthmore, Miss Beatrice Magill, Instructor of 


different and essential kind of mental training ; pupils | Dr@wing at the College, gave a talk on the art at the Pan- 


| American Exposition, and Miss Furman gave a description 


of the building and grounds of the Exposition. 
On First-day morning last, the meeting was addressed by 
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Dr. Magill on the distinction between the Inner Light and 
the conscience. All were appealed to to make the kour of 


| 


thought of the simplicity of the truth as taught by the blessed 
Jesus both by precept and example.’’ History, which is but 


religious assemblage an opportunity for persoral ccmmunicn | the record of human experience, shows us that in all religious 


with the Heavenly Father ; and for ministering in silence or 
by the spoken word to one another. Dr. Holmes presented 
the thought that there can be no rightecus gain in the 
transactions of two people that is nota gain for both. The 
pleasure that is taken in the inconvenience or the discomfort 
or the torment of another cannot be a righteous gain. Thus 
it is that ‘‘ hazing’’ is a dishonorable practice, ard may bea 
step toward the unrighteous gains of some business operations. 
Prof. Hoadley called attention to the fact that in the Parable 
of the Sower, one of the word pictures which Jesus loved to 
use in his teaching, it is never the seed that is at fault, but 
instead the unprepared soz/. The seed sowing of the morning 
had been enough for a life-time of harvesting. 


A. M. W. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association will 
spend the season of 1901-1902 in studying the history of the 
Society of Friends, from its origin to the present day. 

The first meeting of the year was held on First-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 27, at the home of Edwin Griest. The 
program opened with the reading, by Lida Lyman, of a selec- 
tion called ‘‘ The Apostle of the Inner Light."’ 

Grace Hall read a paper on ‘‘ The Origin of the Society of 
Friends,’’ which gave a history of Christianity, frcm the ear- 
liest times down to the days of the Puritans in England, the 
beginning of George Fox's work, and the revolt from Puritan- 
ism by his followers, with a brief outline of the principles 
taught by the Friends. 

Georgina Hopkins read a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ Si- 
lence,’’ and after a few quiet moments the meeting closed. 

GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Charles B. Hancock on the evening of Tenth 
month 26. The meeting was opened by the president read- 
ing the twelfth chapter of I. Corinthians. Mary L. Bowne 
read a portion of Discipline. A portion of the life of Isaac 
T. Hopper was read by Franklin S. Zelley, the reading to be 
continued at our next meeting. Cyrus S. Moore answered 
the question, ‘‘ Is sectarianism consistent with Christianity ?"’ 
He mentioned the beliefs of the different sects, and discussed 
their attitude toward essential Christianity. 

The question, ‘‘Are the avenues of approach into our 
meeting made sufficiently easy, so that all interested persons 
may become members?’’ was given general discussion. It 
was decided that no sect has an easier methcd of admitting 
members, but no sect is less concerned about obtaining new 
members, as comparatively little effort is made in that direc- 
tion, the fear of ‘‘proselyting'’ being the supposed reason 
for lack of effort. 

A committee was appointed to propose officers for the en- 
suing year, the present incumbents to retire after the next 
meeting, which will be at the home of Thomas A. Bunting, 
on the evening of Eleventh month 22. 


E. E. Bowne, Secretary. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association meeting was 
held Tenth month 28, in the lecture-room of the meeting- 
house. President E. R. Willets presided. 

Arthur E. Moore presented the program from the Execu- 
tive Committee for next meeting, which was approved. 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring forward 
names of officers to serve for the ensuing year. Delegates 
were appointed to attend the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence at Moorestown. 

A paper prepared by Joseph Willets, entitled ‘A Review 
of the Development of Liberal Religious Thought During the 
Nineteenth Century,"’ was read by the president. It was a 
most interesting account of the growth of religious thought, 
citing instances from the time of Jesus until the present day. 

‘*One who reads the gospel of the New Testament pray er- 
fully and thoughtfully must be profoundly impressed by the 





| 








growth and development there have been seasons of great ac- 
tivity, followed by long intervals of almost stagnation. Such 
was the case during the dark ages, when the Roman church 
became corrupt. All development, in our conception of truth, 
must be through the exercise of individual thought; and is it 
not the bounden duty of each individual to use every possi- 
ble advantage which may offer to enable him to reach a 
higher and higher idea of the truth as he becomes richer and 
richer in experience? Never has there been so many vol- 
umes upon religious subjects issued by the American press, 
generally not of the dry and oftimes, to younger readers, un- 
attractive style, but written in plain, everyday language, de- 
lightful, profitable, and interesting. They emphasize the fact 
of the individual responsibility of each in working out for 
himself his own salvation, which does not exist in the belief 
of this or that doctrine or creed, but the obedience to the Di- 
vine Spirit within each living soul. The foundation prin- 
ciple of the Society of Friends is permeating the hearts of 
great numbers, and preached in pulpits as the great essen- 
tial, is the most eloquent evidence ot the development of the 
growth of religious thought during the last century. 

There were so many good thoughts in this paper, I scarce 
could refrain from recording it as a whole. 

Owing to the lengthy discussion which followed, time did 
not permit another paper. A short quiet ; meeting adjourned. 

Louisa H. Dunn, Secretary. 





LANCASTER, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month 27, in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. The pres- 
ident, I. Clinton Arnold, opened the meeting by reading the 
fifth chapter of II. Kings, after which, in the absence of the 
secretary, E. P. Griest, the minutes were read by Ellen S. 
Griest. This was followed by the report of the committee of 
the ‘Mary Heald Way meeting, held Tenth month 20, 1901, 
in Lancaster. The meeting was well attended and well re- 
ceived. 

Under new business a communication from Caln Philan- 
thropic Association was read. Also, one was read from the 
Committee on the General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions, to be held at Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 16, 
and delegates were appointed toattend. Mrs. Gawthrop read 
a paper on ‘‘Worship,’’ after which there was a recitatian, ‘‘Let 
Something Good be Said,’’ by Edith Cooper. M. T. Garvin 
read an interesting and instructive paper on ‘‘A Summer 
Tour,’’ which called forth many remarks. 

After sentiments and a brief silence the Association ad- 
journed to meet Eleventh month 24. 

EpitH Wa.Lton Cooper, Corresponding Secretary. 





GRAMPIAN, PA.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association, 
held Eleventh month 3. The president opened the meeting 
by reading the goth Psalm. Then followed singing, roll-call, 
and response by sentiment. 

It was suggested that we hold a Quarterly Conference of 
the Young Friends’ Association during the time of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, on Seventh-day evening, the 18th, at 7.30 p.m. 

A recitation was given by Zelina Wall, and a select 
reading by Eva Wall. ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ the topic for discussion, 
was opened by Reuben P. Kester; remarks on the subject 
were made by other members of the Association. The 
discussion of the topic was very interesting. 

Next was reading of the program for the next meeting. 
After singing a selection, and silence, the meeting adjourned. 

* 


THE number of children working in the factories of Ger- 
many to-day 1s little more than one-third of what it was in 
1895 ; but the laws are still often evaded. 


AND must the broom go? A French hygienic journal 
states that in Tunis the mortality from tuberculosis is 11.3 per 
1,000 among the Arabs, and only 0.75 per 1,cco among the 
Jews, who lead pretty much the same life as the Arabs, ex- 
cept that they daily clean all their furniture with moist cloths, 
and never stir up the germ-infected dust with brooms. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue J. B. Lippincott Company (Philadelphia) have begun the 
issue of a series of works on educational subjects, to be known 
as the ‘‘ Lippincott Educational Series."’ The editor is Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Professor of Pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at present engaged in Porto Rico as 
com missioner of education for the island. 

Tne first volume of the series has been prepared by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, known to all educators and many oth- 
ers in Pennsylvania by his services as superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the State. He gives his book the title, 
‘‘Thinking and Learning to Think.’’ Probably no one is 
better equipped to give instruction on such a theme than Dr. 
Schaeffer. An important feature of his work, as he suggests 
in his preface, is that of arousing among the great constitu- 
ency of which he is the head an effort te think and a habit of 
thinking rightly. His work deserves a more extended re- 
view, which we must reserve for a further opportunity. 


The Southern Workman, monthly, published at the 
Hampton, Va., Institute, is a most valuable periodical for all 
interested in the ‘‘problems’’ of the Colored and Indian 
peoples. Among the leading features, this month, is a 
further article by Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, ‘‘ The Hous- 
ing of the Negro"’ ; a comparative study of the Dutch peas- 
antry and the colored people of the South by Booker T. 
Washington ; ‘Industrial Education for the South,”’ by 
Carleton B. Gibson, Superintendent of Schools in Columbus, 
Georgia, which treats an old theme from a new standpoint, 
and shows that changed conditions in the South demand 
changed educational methods ; ‘‘ How to Help the Negro to 
Help Himself,’ by W. R. Pettiford, President of the Penny 
Savings Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, a successful Negro 
institution ; and ‘‘ The Need of Compulsory Education for 
[ndians,"’ argued from two points of view—that of a white 
schoo! superintendent, and that of an educated Indian 
teacher. 

Two other articles especially attract our attention,—one by 
Annie Beecher Scoville (granddaughter of Henry Ward 
Beecher), on day schools among the Ogalala Sioux ; and the 
other by Mary E. Dissette, on the ‘‘ Future of the Pueblos."’ 
The latter is the originator of the plan to establish an indus- 
trial school for Indian women and girls at Santa Fé, which 
has been mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER heretofore. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, the writer of animal stories, has 
been granted permission by a New York court to change his 
name to that of Ernest Thompson Seton. He says the sur- 
name Thompson was adopted by his family to avoid identity 
when they hid from the English, having taken part on behalf 
of Charles Stuart in the Jacobite rebellion of 1745. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, announce for imme- 
diate publication a second volume of Edwin Markham's 
poems. This will be the first collection of his verse since the 
appearance of ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe and Other Poems.”’ 
The title of the new volume is ‘‘ Lincoln, the Great Com- 


moner. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. By Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Instruction 
for the State of Pennsylvania. Pp. 351. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Dorotuy Fox. A Novel. By Louisa Parr. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
THE Marrow OF TRADITION. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 
Pp. 329. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

(H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

As THE TwiGis Bent. A Story for Mothers and Teachers. 
By Susan Chenery. Pp. 164. $1.00 net. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (H. T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia ) 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PoET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Pp. xiv. and 419. $2.00. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. (Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia.) 


Pp. 374. 
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THE company of English visitors, John Wilhelm Rowntree 
and wife, Howard D. Rowntree, and A. Duncan Naish, left 
Philadelphia on the 31st ult., and sailed from New York for 
the West Indies on the 2d inst.—last Seventh-day. They 
had expected to sail from Philadelphia, in one of the fruit 
steamers, the Admiral Schley, on the 31st, but found, the day 
before, that she would not take passengers. They spent 
Sixth-day in a visit to the Buck Hill Falls Estate, in the 
Pocono mountains, and went from there to New York. They 
will not get back to England for some weeks. 

Maurice Gregory, of London, whose attendance at the 
Purity Congress, at Chicago, has been mentioned, came east 
to Baltimore, and attended the Yearly Meeting there, and 
then cameto Philadelphia, where he spent several days, leav- 
ing on Second-day last for Plainfield, N. J. 


Of the late Benjamin P. Kirk, whose death on the 28th of 
Ninth month has been briefly noticed in the INTELLIGENCER, 
a notice in the Kennett Advance says, he was for many years 
connected with the firm of S. and M. Pennock, and later was 
secretary of the Pennock Manufacturing Company,—after 
that receiver of assessments for the Chester County Fire In- 
surance Company. : 


‘*He was the government weather reporter for a number 


| of years, and in this as in all the tasks he undertook he had 


a pride in being accurate. For many years he was actively 
identified with Longwood meeting ; a few years ago he joined 
the Society of Friends in this borough, and at the time of his 
death he was a trustee of Martin Academy and treasurer of 
the board. He was an active Prohibitionist, and in all the 


questions affecting society he stood for the higher life."’ 


AN INVITATION. 


THE Board of Managers of the Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, extend a cordial invi- 
tation to inspect the newly renovated Home and its workings 
on the occasion of Annual Donation Day, Eleventh month 
21, from 2 to 6 p. m.° Light refreshments served without 
charge. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


[From Edwin Markham’'s new Volume, ‘‘ Lincoln and Other 
Poems.” } 
A SUDDEN whir of eager sound— 
And now a something throbs around 
The flowers that watch the fountain. Look! 
It touched the rose, the green leaves shook, 
1 think, and yet so lightly tost 
That not a spark of dew was lost. 


Tell me, O Rose, what thing it is 

That now appears, now vanishes? 

Surely it took its fire-green hue 

From daybreaks that it glittered through ; 
Quick, for the sparkle of the dawn 

Glints through the garden and is gone. 


What was the message, Rose, what word ; 
Delight foretold, or hope deferred ? 


CLOUDING OR BRIGHTENING. 


IF anything unkind you hear, 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Do not, I pray you, it repeat 

When you that same one chance to meet ; 
For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 

But if you something pleasing hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 
Make haste—to make great haste 'twere well— 
To her or him the same to tell ; 

For such news has a golden way 

Of lighting up a cloudy day. 
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AN ALABAMA NEGRO SCHOOL. 


Christian Register. 


SEVERAL years ago a ragged, dirty negro boy walked 
into Booker T. Washington’s office at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and announced that he had come to school. 
His name was William J. Edwards, he said, and for 
lack of money he had walked all of the way from his 
home at Snow Hill, one hundred and fifty miles away. 
He remained at Tuskegee until he graduated, work- 
ing on the farm and in the shops to pay his way. 
He developed so much ability that by the time he 
graduated he had received several flattering offers to 
work or to teach, but he declincd them all. 

“T am going back to Snow Hill, my old home,” 
he said, ‘‘to work for my people there.’”’ And he 
went. 

The young man went to Mr. Simpson, a planter 
who owns more than four thousand acres of rich 
Southern farming land, and obtained permission to 
begin a school for colored children in an old log barn 
on the place. The community of colored people was 
one of the most discouraging. Many lived in filthy 
one-room log cabins which they did not care to make 
any better. They had ‘‘two Sundays in a week.” 
That is, they spent Saturday loafing about the vil- 
lage stores. Their religion was a thing to be remem- 
bered only once in four weeks, on the one Sunday in 
a month when a preacher held service for them. 
Few cared whether their children went to school 
or not. 

The young teacher labored faithfully. He taught 
his pupils to work—as he had been taught to work at 
Tuskegee—quite as much as he taught them books; 
and when school was out, he followed them to their 
homes to try to interest the fathers and mothers. In 
time his work began to tell. Aninterest in the school 
sprang up, and grew until it began to change the 
lives of the colored people in the community so much 
that Mr. Simpson noticed it. Convinced that here 
was a movement which deserved encouragement, he 
gave forty acres of land for a site, and the school was 
located permanently. A board of trustees, of men of 
both races, was chosen. Mr. Simpson is the presi- 
dent of the board, and one of his sons is the treas- 
urer. Not only have they given of land and money, 
but they have manifested a consistent, intelligent sym- 
pathy, which has enlisted the interest of the other 
white residents of the community. 

At the last census there were in Wilcox county 


(Alabama), in which Snow Hill is situated, 24,000 | 
There are few places inthe | 


South where the relations between the two races are | by Confederate sharpshooters that the body could 


| not be carried through the outer cellar door, but was 


blacks and 6,000 whites. 


so satisfactory as they are here. Both whites and 
blacks speak in the most friendly terms of each other, | 
and both declare that the influence of the school is | 
largely responsible for the present conditions. I be- 
lieve that, if a land-owner like Mr. Simpson and a 
teacher like Principal Edwards would cooperate in | 
each community in the South, the vexatious race 
problem would solve itself. 

From a log barn built of pine poles, in 1893, the 








school has increased until now it has, in addition to 
its land, seven wooden buildings, some farming tools, | 
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and a ‘ew head of live stock. Last year there were 
400 pupils, and there would have been more if there 
had been room. The school has almost no regular 
income, and it could not have existed if it had not 
been for the almost constant help of Mr. Simpson. 
The parents of the pupils give produce and what little 
money they can, and the principal has been untiring 
in his efforts to secure money enough to pay the 
teachers. There has been no year when he has not 
gone without any pay himself fortwo or more months 
of the school year. Other teachers have been se- 
cured from among the Tuskegee graduates as they 
have been needed. In addition to their books the 
students are taught blacksmithing, carpentry, wheel- 
wrighting, printing, farming, brickmaking and laying, 
laundry work, cooking, sewing, and general house- 
work. Thestudents have built all the new buildings. 
The last of these is a four-story wooden structure 
named Washington Hall, after Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 





A STORY OF GETTYSBURG. 


A FINE monument has just been placed on the battle- 
field at Gettysburg. It is that of Jennie Wade, who 
is said to have been “the only citizen killed in the 
battle.”’ 

She was a young girl, at that terrible time, and a 
few days before the battle had gone with her mother 
to the home of a sister, Mrs. McClellan, to whom a 
child had just been born, and who thus was unable to 
be removed from the house when the conflict 
came on. 

The houses in the immediate vicinity and an orch- 
ard on the side of the hill were occupied by Union 
sharpshooters, who had advanced from their line of 
battle on Cemetery Hill to engage a line of Confed- 
erate sharpshooters on the slight rise on the south of 
the town. (The house of Mrs. McClellan was, how- 
ever, never used as a protection for Union soldiers.) 
The firing between these lines was kept up continu- 
ously during the second day of the battle, without 
any injury to the inhabitants, and Jennie Wade car- 
ried water to the wounded Union men around the 
house, and performed many acts of kindness to relieve 
their suffering. On the morning of July 3 Jennie 
Wade was in the kitchen, preparatory to baking, 


_ when she was struck in the back by a bullet, killing 


her instantly. 

The body was carried to the cellar of the other 
side of the double house then occupied by Mrs, 
Isaac McClean. The house was so closely watched 


taken through a hole in the wall made by a ten 
pound Parrott shell, and by this way through the 
house of Mrs. McClean. On the evening of July 4 


| Jennie Wade was buried in a corner of the garden by 
| soldiers and friends, and later was removed to the 


Evergreen Cemetery, where her monument now 
stands. She was buried in a coffin that had been con- 
structed for a Confederate officer, who was killed in 
the fight of the third day. 

In Miss Wade's pocket was a photograph of Cor- 
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poral Jack Skelly, of the Eighty-seventh Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment. They were lovers, so the story goes. 
She was killed at Gettysburg, and he received a fatal 
wound at Winchester, June 15, dying July 8, without 
knowing the cruel fate that overtook his sweetheart. 
Nor had she heard of his wounding. 


Will Justice and Honor ‘‘ Work’’ ? 
‘‘ IDEALLY,’’ says Scribner’ s Magazine, ‘‘ the American stands 
for the proposition that there shou/d be no discrepancy between 
the idea of what is moral for the individual and what is moral 
for the State.’’ And proceeding to consider whether such an 
ideal is wholly unattainable, as ‘‘ practical statesmen’’ and 
diplomatists are accustomed to declare, it says: 

‘‘There is really nothing to entitle the American to 
maintain that they [such ideas] ever can ‘work’ but the 
altered situation in which all the nations of the earth now stand 
toward each other. That, however, is quite reason enough. 
He simply believes (whether his practical conduct invariably 
tallies with his belief is not to the purpose) that all nations 
will find a way to be fairer to each other in the future because, 
where all the circumstances of a given case are known and 
understood, to strike the medium honest course will be easier, 
just as it is in the dealings of individuals among themselves. 
This is not utopian. To believe that out of new elements new 
results may come is neither unpractical nor visionary.’’ 


Value of the Apple. 
THE apple is such a common fruit (says an exchange) that few 
persons are familiar with its remarkable efficacious medicinal 
properties. Everybody ought to know that the best thing he 


can do is to eat an apple just before going to bed. The 
apple is excellent brain food, because it has more phosphoric 
acid, in an easily digestible shape, than any other fruit 
known. It excites the action of the liver, promotes sound 
and healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. It 
also agglutinates the surplus acids of the stomach, helps the 
kidney secretion, and prevents calculous growth, while it ob- 
viates indigestion and is one of the best preventives of dis- 
eases of the throat. Next to lemon and orange, it is also the 
best antidote for the thirst and craving of persons addicted to 
the alcoholic or opium habit. 

When persons have been speaking or singing, and are 
hoarse or weary, there is perhaps nothing better than to scrape 
a sour apple into a tumbler of cold water, add a little sugar, 
and then eat it slowly with a spoon. When the throat has 
been irritated with salt and pepper condiments, a scraped ap- 
ple in water will kill the poison of the salt and bring the 
throat into a cool and healthful condition. It also cleanses 
the teeth, kills disease germs, and in various ways promotes 
the general health. 


Gun and Pistol Items. 


Tue Kennett, Pa., Advance prints this one : 

‘« Peter Mundey, acheck-man at Broad Street Station (Phil- 
adelphia), who is well known to a number of people in this 
community, had a close call a few days ago. He had puta 
check on a valise and tossed it on a truck, when a revolver 


that was in it exploded, and the bullet went through Mr. 
Mundey’s vest, cutting his watch-chain and puncturing his 
shirt close to the skin.’’ 

And the Newtown, Pa., Enterprise this : 

‘‘A party of three gunners passed by Creek School, near 
Hartsville, on the opposite side of the stream, one day last 
week. One of the gunners fired twice across the stream into 
a party of school children. Someofthe shot grazed one boy's 
cheek, some struck another boy in the back, and some passed 
through another boy's hat and brought blood from his hand. 
To an eye-witness it seemed that he deliberately pointed his 
gun at the children and fired.”’ 
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Self-Sacrificing Charity. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI has forwarded (from India), for the Ar- 
menian orphans in Turkey, a gift of forty dollars, the most 
of which has been saved by the young Hindoo widows and 
orphans in her school from their food expenses. These des- 
titute Hindoo girls have been going without their midday meal 


every Sunday in order to be able to feed those still poorer 
than themselves. They are greatly interested in the A1me- 
nian orphans. The rest of the money was sent by Ramabai’s 
daughter, Manorama. This recalls the fact that during a 
famine in India about eight years ago, the Armenian girls in 
the American Missionary College at Harpoot made sacrifices 
in order to send a contribution to the sufferers in India. — 
[Woman's Journal. | 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the elections held onthe 5th instant, much interest was 
shown in the municipal elections of New York and Philadel- 
phia. In the former, Seth Low, the Fusion candidate, was 
chosen Mayor, and the ‘‘ Tammany "’ organization was com- 
pletely defeated, its other candidates being all beaten. In 
Philadelphia, the Union, or fusion candidates were defeated, 
the Republican ticket being chosen by majorities much 
smaller than usual. Franklin Murphy, Republican, was 
elected Governor of New Jersey. In Maryland, the result, 
at this writing, appears doubtful. 


A WASHINGTON dispatch on the Ist instant says that the 
‘* Board of Naval Construction’’ (consisting of naval officers 
stationed at Washington) have recommended to Secretary 
Long ‘‘ the building of forty more naval vessels of all classes, 
from battleships down to tugboats.’’ These would be in ad- 
dition to the four new warships for which Congress directed 
plans to be prepared at its last session. Among the forty 
would be ‘‘ three sea-going battleships of about 16,coo tons,”’ 
and ‘‘ two armored cruisers of about 14,500 tons.”’ 

When these are built the United States would have, inthe 
Board's judgment, a ‘‘symmetrical navy’’ and ‘‘ of sufficient 
strength,’’ being ‘‘ much more effective than the more numer- 
ous navies of several of the European powers.’ 


THE Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo closed at midnight 
on the 2d instant, having been open sixmonths. The admis- 
sions duringthat time were about 8,000,000. The manage- 
ment had counted on an average of $2,000,000 per month. 
The severe snow-storm in April did serious damage to the 
partly completed buildings, and put the work back, while the 
tragedy of the President in September checked and chilled 
the attendance. The actual deficit, it is said, will be about 
$3,000,000, which will wipe out the common stock, and fall 
also upon the contractors who erected the buildings, and the 
second mortgage bonds. 


THE Boers made a furious assault on a British column, 
under Colonel Benson, in the Transvaal, near Bethel, on the 
31st ultimo, inflicting severe loss. General Kitchener, the 
British commander, telegraphed that Colonel Benson and 
nine other officers were killed or fatally injured, also fifty-four 
men, while 160 men were wounded, some of them fatally. 
‘* The fighting was at close quarters, maintained with great 
determination by both sides.’’ The Boers, he said, ‘‘suf- 
fered heavily,’ and ‘‘ retired’’ after the engagement. 

General Kitchener had previously, on the 28th ultimo, re- 
ported an attack of much the same character, on the 24th, in 
which the Boers are said to have ‘‘ left forty dead on the 
field,’’ while the British had twenty-eight killed and fifty-five 
wounded. 


SECRETARY JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, in a speech at Edin- 
burgh, intimated that ‘‘ measures of greater severity '’ would 
be employed against the Boers. They would be justified, he 
said, by precedents in former wars—‘‘ examples in Poland, in 
the Caucasus, in Algeria, in Tonquin, in Bosnia, and in the 









































































Franco-German war,’ 
had 








‘* never approached ”’ 















































FRANCE 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea 





























in disregard of international justice. 




















Turkey ‘‘ comes to terms.”’ 

















try will interfere. 
friend of Turkey, 
cannot take up more quarrels, 
supposed to sympathize with France. 
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‘clean’’ bills of health. 


THE 























ment will be completed this week. 














mo, the ‘‘ Wild West’’ show of W. 

















The loss is said to be $60,000. 











FRicNDS’ 


* some of which, he eed. the e English 
in barbarity and cruelty. 
speech has occasioned irritation in Germany, as intimating 
cruel conduct by the Germans, in France, in 1870. 

The Boer leaders are divided as to the policy of retalia- 
tion for the shooting and exile of their officers captured by’the 
English, but it is certainto be adopted later, if not now. 


has sent a fleet of twenty-two warships to the 
, to coerce Turkey, 
which has evaded the payment of French claims, and other- 
wise—as the French Government asserts—acted unfairly and 
The fleet, on the 5th 
instant took possession of three ports in the Turkish island of 
Mitylene, intending to seize the revenues collected there, until 
The action of France has caused 
much stir in Europe, but it is not likely that any other coun- 
England, which has been relied on as the 
is now fully occupied in South Africa, and 
while Russia and Italy are 


SEVERAL cases of bubonic plague being reported at Glas- 
gow, the foreign consuls there refuse to grant departing vessels 


Schley Court of Inquiry, at Washington, practically | i 
completed the taking of testimony on the Ist instant. 


In a railroad collision in North Carolina, on the 27th ulti- 


F. Cody was wrecked, 
and 110 of the ‘‘ring’’ horses were killed or incurably hurt. 


INTELLIGEN CER. 





THE amount of duties collected on personal baggage ar- 
riving at the port of New York during September, 1900, was 
$54,966, against $225,012 for September last, an increase of 
over 400 per cent. for the current year. The total for the 
seven months ending September 30 was $655,048. 


THe Duke of Cornwall and York (heir to the British 
crown), with his wife, reached England on the Ist instant, 
from their long tour of visits to the imperial colonies, —Aus- 
tralia, Canada, etc. They landed at Portsmouth, where they 


| had a naval reception, and were received on land by the King 
and Queen. 


This 


THE friction between the Argentine Republic and Chile is 
increasing. The latteris making roads in disputed territory, 
the arbitration of which was recently left to England. Ar- 
gentina has demanded an official declaration that the road- 
making already accomplished does not constitute a claim by 
Chile to the territory. War between the two countries has 
long been apprehended. 


LARGE sums of money are to be available for the Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis —called the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase '’ Exposi- 
tion. Congress has voted $5,000,000 from the national treas- 
ury, the city of St. Louis gives the same ; corporations, com- 
| panies, and individuals have subscribed another $5,000,000 ; 
| the State of Missouri gives $1,000,000, and other States 
smaller sums, the grand aggregate being $16,540,0c0. 


Wuar is claimed will be the fastest passenger train service 
in the world will be inaugurated at once on the Union Pacific 
road in connection with the Southern Pacific, Northwestern, 
Lake Shore, and New York Central roads. The train leav- 
ing Omaha for the west each afternoon will run to Ogden, 
+ 1,025 miles, in twenty-one hours, the average speed being 


fifty- five miles an hour. In many places a speed of from six- 
| ty-five to seventy miles is expected. 


Argu- 












NOTICES. 

*.* Friends’ meeting-house in West Phila- 
delphia (35th Street and Lancaster Avenue), 
will be re-opened Eleventh month 17, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 















*.* Abington Philanthropic Committee will 
hold a Conference at Upper Dublin meeting 
house, on First-day afternoon, the 17th of 
Eleventh month, at 2.30 o'clock. 

John L. Carver, of Philadelphia, will speak 
on the subject of Purity. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Jas. Q. ATKINSON, \ Clerks. 
ARABELLA C ARTER, 


























*.* Quarterly and other meetings occur as 
follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
9. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem. West, Ohio. 
11. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 




















Plainfield, N. J 
16. Short Creek Q. M., Ohio. 
18. Centre QO. M., Grampian, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 














20. 
23 


25. 


20. 
Bt. 
28. 
29. 


























Stillwater, Richland, Ohio. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton. N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 








the following appointments : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 























17. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. Linvitt, Clerk 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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14. Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., | 


mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 


Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 
in every respect. 

The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food are made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 












NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at Swarthmore, Pa., on First day, 
Eleventh month 17, I901, at 230p.m. Tobe 
addressed by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk 





VERY POPULAR PLAN. 


The route between New York and Chicago 
by way of the Lackawanna Railroad is growing 
in popularity. It takes people through some 
of the finest scenery in America, over splen- 
did roadbeds, in excellent cars that are noted 
for their fine riding qualities. The dining-car 
service is worked on the principle of order 
what you want and pay for nothing else—a 
plan that is very popular. You may have 
your meals as cheap or as expensive as you 
please. Service is on the European plan. In- 
dividual club breakfasts or suppers, calculated 
to please the most fastidious, are furnisked at 
a minimum cost of 35 cents. 





GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME. 


When the Southern Railway announces its 
winter schedule, its widely known and popular 
Florida train between New York and St. 
Augustine, its famous ‘* New York and Florida 
Limited’’ will have a new name. It will be 
called the Southern Palm Limited, and in spite | 
of the elegance, luxury, and comfort afforded 
heretofore, it will be demonstrated that the 
limit was not reached. The Pullman Company 
is building entirely new equipment for the train, 
the perfection of which in completeness of | 
appointment and beauty, it is promised, will 
surpass anything that has ever been attempted | 
in passenger car construction. 

Chas L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- | 
tion relative to this elegant train. 





CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


LEAVING Washington every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at 9.55 p. m., via Southern 
Railway, new tourist sleepers, personally- 
conducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. The 
route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, New 





Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. The cars 
are the very latest pattern of Pullman tourist 
sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back seats, 
sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc. , same 
as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
room for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for 
ladies. Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. Rate for double berth, 
Washington to San Francisco, only $7.00. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. iil 








woman whose erect, graceful carriage, 
by-the-way, is noticeable, ‘‘ of this, that, 
and the other thing that should be done 
in order to stand properly and improve 
the figure ; but I never pay any attention 
to any of the suggestions. I have never 
done but one thing in this matter, and that 
is to follow the advice given to me when 
I was a girl of sixteen by my grandmother, 
whose stately mien was the admiration of 
all her friends, and which I could not 
hope to better or even achieve. All that 
is needed, she used to tell me, in order 
to stand well is to keep the legs straight. 
Notice yourself a half dozen times during 
the day, and you will see how useful is 
this advice. Constantly the knees are too 
much bent. The figure sags in conse- 
quence, and its lines of elegance are lost. 
Straighten the knees every time you think 
of it, and the rest of the figure falls 
naturally in the proper position.’’— 
[Harper's Bazar. } 


But few men have stood on one spot 
and without turning the body or moving 
the eyes have watched the ebb and flow 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans at 
the same time. Liston Carey, a recent 
traveller in Central America, now in the 
city, describes a journey from Chama, 
Guatemala, to the crater of Cartago in 
Costa Rica, from the top of which he could 


see, without changing his vision, the Gulf | 
| of Nicaya, on the Atlantic, and the harbor | 


of San Juan, not directly opposite, but 


nearly at right angles, the two harbors | 


being distinctly in view.—[Philadelphia 
Record. ] 

AN Irishman who had jumped into the 
water to save a man from drowning, on 
receiving sixpence from the rescued man, 
looked first at the sixpence and then at 
the donor, saying : 

‘* Be jabers, I am overpaid for the job.”’ 


Club Rates: Othe 


We announce our Club Rates for oth 
given, and also read the notes below. 


| «I READ much," says a middle-aged | William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 









ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 
19 Furnace Street, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

| CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock =.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
cee Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tiogn 





r Periodicals, 1902. 


er Periodicals for 1902. Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . - 4.80 


Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 


scribers only), 4.50 
Independent, ($2), : 3.90 
Christian Register, ($2), 4.00 

| Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 5.30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.30 
The Living Age, ($6), . . 7.60 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2),. . . . . . 3-85 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


| ‘*price for both.”’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 


| Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), .. . 4.85 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . . 5.60 
Harper’s Magazine,($4), . . . . 5.30 
| Atlantic Monthly, ($4), .. .. 5.30 
| The Forum, ($3), ie ee « eee 
North American Review, ($5), . 6.10 
| St. Nicholas, ($3),..... .. 4.60 
| Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 3.80 
| The Chautauquan, ($2), . . . . 3.90 
| Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 2.35 
| McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
| The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . . . 2.40 
| American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), ...... 4.10 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL wean — —— ener $5,000,600 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoRt 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 




















GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF: 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 











INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


oe tS fe E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphiz 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuars 
























































ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant syast OF TRG BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVIE 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 











Women’s Wrappers 


We have the neatest and prettiest 

Wrappers at 75 cents ever sold regu- 

larly at that slows ; and from that on 

up to as much as one cares to pay. 

Some of these numbers are sold 

at less than the actual retail cost of 

: material alone ; all are extra values 
well worth.investigation : 

































































FLANNELETTE WRAPPERS—ground 
of electric blue, gray or purple, striped 
with black ; yoke back and front, trim- 
med with fancy braid ; skirt cut full 
and finished with a 9- inch 
ruffle 



































FLANNELETTE WRAPPERS—a large 

















Some are variously trimmed with 
shoulder capes and colored braids ; 
others have tight-fitting back, full front 
































FLANNELETTE WRAPPERS—of fine 
texture, in stripes and polka dots; 
round yoke, trimmed with narrow ruffle 
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assortment of colors and patterns. | 


IN his inaugural address at the meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Society in London 
the other day Dr. Luff deprecated the too 
general use of powerful drugs in com- 
pressed forms now so easily obtained by 
the public—a facility which, he remarked, 
was responsible to some extent for the 
increased practice of self-drugging. This 
was how the cocaine habit cameabout. It 

| was to be regretted that the manufacturer 


, | was largely taking the place of the pre- 


scriber, which was on a par with the 
dosing on board ship where there was an 
| ample medicine chest, 
| The bottles were all duly numbered, and 
the captain carried a book describing the 
| various symptoms which would be abated 
by particular medicines. It happened 
once that a sailor showed indications 
which required a dose of No. g mixture. 
But the bottle was empty. ‘‘ That does 
not matter,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ give him 
equal parts of No. 4 and No. 5.’’ 


SHE is a cute little Detroit girl of seven, 


and bishop sleeves ; deep-cut 
skirt and Yt tined lee on $1.00 | and the proprietor of the store at which 


she called is a friend of the family. 


'**How much for one of these picture 








and three rows of braid ; bishop sleeves; 


























cuffs that button at the wrist; | 
flounce skirt ; seperate waist $ 
lining Pgs Boece wp 1.50) 
GERMAN FLANNELETTE WRAP- | 











PERS—in gray Persian effects and | 
black-and-white checks; made with | 
pointed yoke, and trimmed with narrow 
black silk braid ; high neckband with 
roll-over collar ; dress sleeves, with flare 
cuffs : waist lined with white cambric. 


The skirt is full four yards $2. 00 | 


wide and has a 3-inch hem . 
Strawbridge & Clethipr, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
























































MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 Nogth 
Bigbth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JON ES. 








books ?’’ she inquired of him. ‘‘ Just 
two kisses,’’ for he wantedto make her a 
present. ‘‘ I'll take six,’’ she said ina 


cool, business-like way, as she tucked 
them under her arm and started for the 
door. ‘‘ Papa will call and settle.’ 
[Detroit Free Press. ] 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | | 
a Embeimneeasaiil 

| and Embal 

| 1728 GIRARD “ee 
{ Telepho. ‘ 








INTELLIGENCER. 





but no doctor. | 


A 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


ious — and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a 


Loans Snetianed on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 





Interest allowed on 





Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. a 
Phone 1-33-55 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Pateuts, 
__ 614 ROANOK ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 





OFFICEs : 


No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Srreet, PuILape venta. 


Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


goog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
3754- Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 
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ease mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 





nth oath 


